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More houses and apartments will 
be found unrented today because of 
cheap plumbing and inadequate 
heating than from other causes. 
American people are the most ex- 
travagant people on earth, but they 
will pay for what they want. And 
renters want and insist on having 
good plumbing and heating. There- 
fore the owner who wants the best 
returns on his property, with the 
smallest loss on ‘‘vacants,’’ will in- 
stall good goods bearing the mak- 
er’s name and guaranty for their 
durability. 
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Every man who 
loves his occupation 
reflect 
credit upon it. It’s 
an ill bird that fouls 


desires to 


Striving 
for 


its own nest l am 

Id ] convinced that in 
ca S the businesses rep- 
resented by “Do- 











” 
ry 


mestic Engineering 


there are many men who spend much thought upon 


plans tor improving the standing of their trade. There 
the 


share in. it, 


greater 
and this can 


avocation as a 


are many whose interest in business 1s 


their 


only be 


than personal 


because they wish to see the 


whole placed upon a much broader and better plane 
than it now is. This is evidenced by the great trade 
conventions which each of the co-related trades is ar- 


In this issue we 


observations 


publish 
great 


this 
astute 


ranging to hold 
Mr. 
union convention of machinery manufacturers and deal- 
ers at Chattanooga. Next week the great joint meet- 
ing of manufacturers and dealers of machinery at 
Pittsburg will receive his attention; M1 
tend the Connecticut Master Plumbers’ Association, at 
Bridgeport; Mr. the Massachusetts Master 
Plumbers’ Association at Boston; Mr. Carson repre- 
sents us at the Pennsylvania Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Wilkes-Barre; Mr. lFundinger will be in at- 
tendance at the New Jersey Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, at Jersey City; Mr. Anness attend and report 
for us the meeting of the Federal Furnace League, at 
Atlantic City. 

Six great conventions to be held next week. [lun 


year. 


Crawtord’s the 


upon 


will at- 


t7OVe 


French 


will 


dreds of men will leave their businesses and spend 
thousands of dollars attending these conventions, and 
for what? 

To have a good time? 

No. 

For their health? 

Nein. ' 

For a rest from care? 

Non. 

Just for a change? 

Ne}. 


The reason is this: 
ing ideal trade conditions. 
There are some who 
the pity, but I say, all honor to the long drawn battle 
line of fellows who are fighting that good may assert 

its undeniable sway over the operations of mankind. 


A great desire to assist in realiz- 


are not so actuated, more’s 


In a whisper let me say in passing that the holding 
of six great conventions in one week, and the assign- 
ment of an experienced man to cover the news features 
of each one for “Domestic Engineering” well illustrates 
the strong organization a great modern trade newspaper 
has to Then the tele- 
graphed to this office, edited, put into type, run through 
our great presses, put through the bindery and placed 


possess. reports have to be 


in the mails in time to reach our more than ten thou- 
sand readers on a certain day. It’s a great organiza- 
tion, and every person in it deserves your respect. 


Jno. K. Allen. 








Modern Forms ot Radiating 
Surtace 
By B. F. 


Purdue University, Lakayette, Ind. 


RABER, 


1 lie earliest records ot the Lise ot st€am or hot 


water as heating mediums show the use of. hori- 


zontal cast 1ron pipes arranged in tiers, one above 
another. his torm of surtace was replaced soon 
by wrought iron coils, also horizontal, and finally 
by our modern radiators of cast 1ron sections, with 
elements vertical rather than horizontal. The prime 
motive for these successive changes was undoubt- 
edly economy of room space, for each change shows 
more and more compact arrangement of the radiat- 
ing surface or a design of such form as to more 
readily hit room space otherwise useless. Today, 
then, radiating surfaces are nearly all of some form 
of cast iron sections. To be sure, some companies 
still employ, in indirect or blower systems, radiating 
surface of vertical wrought iron pipe, but even in 
such installations, wrought iron 1s beginning to be re- 
placed by large banks of cast iron sections of special 
pattern. It 1s proposed to discuss in this article the 
various forms of cast iron radiating surface which 
the market affords at the present day, and to con- 
sider, relatively, the merits of each. 

The plate opposite shows, by outline drawing, 


The 


upper row of figures, A, B, C, and D, illustrate the 


various types of standard radiator sections. 


form which 1s by far the most common, while IX and 
I illustrate the special forms. 

\What is known as the single-column radiator 1s 
shown at A. These distinguishing terms, as single- 
column, three-column, or four-column, refer to the 
number of parts, or vertical divisions of the sec- 
tion that appear when the radiator is viewed end on. 
The single-column is the narrowest of these radi- 
ator forms and is only used where a floor radiator 
is desired which will occupy but small space meas- 
ured outward from the wall. Due to the single- 
column construction, the heating medium, steam or 
hot water is not broken up into various portions, as 
in the radiators of greater number of columns, and 
hence this single-column form will be found some- 
what less efficient than those of a greater number 
of columns. That is, this form presents less sur- 
face to the air per unit volume of the heating me- 
dium contained than do the other forms, and for 
this very generally used, 


reason “singles” are not 
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recourse being had to wall radiators when a surface 
is to be fitted to narrowly restricted spaces. The 
single-column radiator may be had in 38”, 32 . 26” 
and 20” standard heights only, and presents, re- 


spectively, 3, 24%, 124 and 1% square feet of radi- 


ating surface per section. The dimension perpen- 
dicular to the wall against which it is placed, that is, 


the “width” of the section is, in most forms, about 
4". 

The two-column type is shown at B, and it will 
be noticed that, as its name indicates, there are two 
vertical divisions of the section. This type is much 
more generally used than the single-column, and 
shows somewhat greater efficiency. Its width 1s usu- 
ally about 714”, almost twice as wide as the single- 
column, and 1s furnished in standard heights of 45”, 
32", 26°, 23° 
I 


3%, 2%, 2% and 2 square feet of radiating surface 


and 20", presenting, respectively, 5, 4. 
per section. These figures are given as average 
values only, vet they will not be found far from cor- 
rect. In every case, when selecting a special style ot 
radiator from a catalogue of the makers, it is best to 
note the rating of surface as he quotes it. If ver) 
great differences from the values quoted in this arti- 
cle are found it indicates one of two things. Either 
the manufacturer 1s erring in his rating, or the radia- 
tor has an excessive amount of decoration. 

By far the-most popular and most generally used 
type of radiator is illustrated by the two views at 
C, which show the three-column sections. These 
are only 134” 
9%”, and can be had in standard sizes of 45”, 38, 


wider than the two-column type, of 


32”, 26”, 22” and 18” in height, giving, respectively, 
surface areas of 6, 5, 41%, 3%, 3 and 2'%4 square 
feet. 

At D is shown the largest type of radiator made, 
the four-column, and due to its dimensions, its use 
is limited to very large halls and assembly rooms, 
where a radiator of the utmost surface is desired, 
while the space it occupies is a matter of lesser mo- 
ment. Four-column radiators are made of the same 
standard heights as the three, but these heights in 
the four-column give 10, 8, 6%, 5, 4 and 3 square 
feet of radiating surface per section. 

It has often been regretted by practical men that 
no simple rule is available giving the relation be- 
tween the number of columns, heights and square 
feet of radiating surface of the various sections, $0 
that, if caught without a manual or list of these 
constants, one could still make an approximately 
correct calculation of the number of sections of 4 
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certain height and certain number of columns. A 
rule giving fair satisfaction is the following: 

Divide the product of the section height in inches 
and the number of columns by the constant 20 to 
obtain the number of square feet of heating surface 
of the section. Thus, if it was desired to find the 
square feet of radiating surface of a three-column 
38” section, the rule applied would become: 

(32X3)+-20=4.8. 

The surface of this section as given by the manu- 
facturers is 4.5. It will be found that this rule will 
give consistently very slightly higher values than the 
usual ratings, and should be used with this under- 
standing. 

At E is shown the flue window radiator, to be 
obtained in heights from 13” to 20”, and varying 
in surface from 4 square feet to 6 square feet. This 
form is finding great favor for heating rooms with 
low windows, or with window seats. Its sections, 
when assembled, form vertical passages by means 
of the alternated fins and hollow projections, thus 
forming vertical air ducts up which the air passes 
as it heats. Due to its low form and great length, 
this radiator is considered quite efficient. 

In the lower right of the plate, at F, is shown the 
wall radiator, usually made in three sizes, of ap- 
proximately 9, 7 and 5 square feet per section. They 
may be assembled either end to end or side to side. 
For a discussion of their use and a consideration of 
their special merits, see ‘Domestic Engineering”’ for 
April 3, 1900. 


The Groom’s Vote. 

A suffragette lecturer recently brought 
house with the following argument: 

“IT have no vote, but my groom has. I have a great 
respect for that man in the stables, but I am sure that 
if I were to go to him and say, ‘John, will you exercise 
the franchise’ he would reply, ‘Please, mum, which 
’orse be that?’ ”—Pick-Me-Up. 


down the 


Getting Ready for the Opera. 
“Aren’t you ready, dear?” he called upstairs. 
“Not quite,” was the wife’s reply. 
“Tt ought not to take you so long to put your hat on.” 
“I’m not going to wear any hat.” 
“Well, it ought not to take you so long not to put 
one on.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


He Knew. 

The teacher was giving a geography lesson, and the 
class, having traveled from London to Labrador, and 
from Thessaly to Timbuctoo, was thoroughly worn 
out. “And now,” said the teacher, “we come to Ger- 
many, that important country governed by the kaiser. 
Tommy Jones, what is a kaiser?” “Please, ’m,” yawned 


Tommy Jones, “a stream o’ hot water springin’ up and 
disturbin’ the earth!” 
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Heating Systems Easily Explained 


By Phoenix. 


Every man engaged in the plumbing and heating 
business should be able to express rapidly and easily 
his ideas upon paper by the means of a simple sketch 
or drawing. 

This means the helper, plumber or fitter, as well as 
salesman and master. 

The ability to do this is possessed by few, but it 
means dollars flowing in the shop’s direction. 

In quickly making a rough sketch to demonstrate 
your idea to the customer several points are accom. 
plished in that one brief moment. 


First: You illustrate in a comprehensive manner 





A simple visible ex- 
planation of different 
heating systems 











that you have already formed a definite idea of how 
to do the job. 

Second: That you are ahead of the rank and file 
in being able to explain the system visibly to your cus- 
tomer. He sees the point at once. 


iH 




















Fig. 9. 
either steam or hot water. 


Representing a one pipe system single circuit, 


Third: This gives the customer confidence in your 
ability and judgment. 

Fourth: The sketch can be 
ments, for future reference. 

A mere outline is given in the several sketches con- 
tained in this article, of several different systems. 
These simple sketches can be drawn with a few strokes 


filed, with measure 
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of tl 
cust 
on toat particular system. It is an 
add cs much more as may be desired in the matter of 
branclies, risers, radiators, etc. Your customer has 
probably seen several steam or hot water boilers, ra- 
diators, valves and air valves; but what he has not 
gotten into his head is a clear picture of the general 
form, or construction of any particular job, and when 
he can see the run of the piping, with all walls and 
partitions removed, he will at once comprehend the 
advantages, or disadvantages, of your demonstration. 


pencil, and are sufficiently accurate to give a 
‘er a definite idea of how the mains would be run 
easy matter to 
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Fig. 10. Showing a divided circuit steam system and 
method of connecting the return. 


A small sketch will many times accomplish more in 
hve minutes than many hours’ talking. In Figure 9 
an extremely simple one pipe system is shown which 
may represent either a steam or hot water heating 
system. In the one pipe steam system it would not 
be necessary to put on any return on the radiator, yet 
this has many times been found beneficial where the 
supply has been run too small, or the radiator was of 
unusual length and did not readily clear of condensa- 
tion. 

Several years ago this one pipe system would have 
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Fig. 11. A simple two pipe steam job. The dotted lines 
dicate the return mains; the one at the left being a dry 
return: the one at the right showing a wet return. 


been condemned as entirely impractible and visionary, 
but now we know better, and with pencil and paper 
and a very simple little talk, it is possible to show the 
tustomer where the condensation goes. 

At the same time, if you are talking hot water heat 
te will more readily understand the action and prin- 
tiple of this form of heating, by being “shown.” 
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In Figure 10 a divided circuit steam system is shown 
with the return represented as dropping below the 
water line at the point where the two mains join, and 
continuing as a wet return to the boiler. There is 
much discussion among different fitters as to the merits 
of dry and wet returns. It may be stated generally, 
however, that when a return main is placed below the 
water line of the boiler, the steam must pass through 
the system as has been intended for it to do. 

When plenty of head room is to be obtained in the 
cellar excellent results are obtained with dry returns, 
provided the sizes of the pipes are not reduced too 
greatly, and a proper grade is maintained upon all 
mains and branches, so that no pockets or traps are 
left on the job. 


Figure 11 gives an idea of the manner of starting 
the mains on a simple two pipe steam job. The return 
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Fig. 12. An overhead steam heating system showing the 


drop risers and method of connecting radiators and also a 
wet or dry return. 


branches and mains (one wet, the other dry) are rep- 
resented by dotted lines. This system, more or [ess 
modified, or enlarged, has been in general use for many 
years in all parts of the country and represents prob- 
ably the most expensive layout of the bunch. It was 
thought by our “daddies” that it was the “one and 
only,” but Father Time has handed it a decided knock- 
out. 

Figure 12 gives an outline of an overhead system. 
This is another system which has caused much discus- 
sion as to its merits and faults. 
cellar, plenty of room in the attic, and a building that 
is spread out over much ground, the overhead steam 
system will probably work to advantage. 

All these systems are capable of many modifications 
to suit particular places and tastes. 

Undoubtedly some of these simple systems for house 
heating, combined with some of the many excellent 


Given a very shallow 
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patented vacuum systems now upon the market would 
form an ideal form of heating dwellings. 

Considerable objection is urged against the vacuum 
systems in regard to getting them thoroughly airtight; 
but the same fitter who registers this kick would find 
small difficulty in making tight the joints on a line of 
suction pipe hooked up to a pump of any kind or 
description. Vacuum heating seems to be destined to 
fill a very important place in the practice of the craft 
throughout the country. 


Factory Sanitation 
By I. A. Lederer, Plumbing Inspector, Bloomington, IIL 


In reply to the query of J. A. Farley in “Domestic 
Engineering’ of February 27, 1909, I offer the follow- 
ing advice for his consideration and hope that these 
suggestions will be helpful. 

As he asks for advice regarding plumbing fixtures 
only for manufacturing buildings, I will confine myself 
to this particular subject. Knowing that the contem- 
plated building for these fixtures will be fireproof, I 


















































partitions for water 
I A. Lederer, 


construction of 
factory use by 


showing 
recommended for 
Plumbing, Bloomington, III. 


Sketch 
closets 


Inspector of 


assume that the plumbing installation, ventilation, etc., 
for the various toilet rooms will be strictly in accord 
with this modern construction. 

The fixtures I propose to recommend appeal to me 
on account of their merits and adaptability to this class 
of work. The cost of these fixtures I regard as a sec- 
ondary consideration, for it is just as essential to invest 
as heavily and wisely in plumbing material as it is in 
building material, for by so doing, the benefit derived 


will commend itself because of the reduced co-t of 


repairs. At the same time I have kept within rea on. 


I recommend the individual fixture throughow’ the 
entire installation, as I consider it, in brief, a sanitary 
With the use of 


necessity. individual fixtures | also 


L.WOLFr 
mré.co 


factory use recommended by 
Lederer, of Bloomington, Ill. It 
Wolff Mfg 


Type of lavatory for 
Plumbing Inspector I. A. 
is plate H-3110 in the catalogue of the L. 
Company. 


advise the “utility corridor” where fixtures are installed 
in batteries. In this utility corridor access can be had 
to the clean-outs in the waste system, the connections 
to fixtures and all other connections can be concealed 


and placed out of harm’s way. 


The Water Closet. 
For the water closet I recommend an extra heavy 
pattern duroware syphon wash-down bowl with porce- 





Plumbing Inspector 


recommended by 
I. A. Lederer, of Bloomington, Il., for factory toilet rooms 
It is plate L-2482 in the catalogue of the Federa!-Hube! 
Company. 


Type of lavatory 


celain seat integral, tank concealed in the utility cortr 
dor and operated by a push button. I would advise 
the use of a porcelain floor base properly set in a tile 
or concrete floor for the bowl to set on. Each close! 
partitioned (as per enclosed sketch) with ™%4-inch boilet 











tra 
the 





iron, »ack and sides properly supported top and bottom 
with .egs and galvanized wrought iron rails, with cast 
iron ‘oor with brass hinges and lock for access to the 
utilit) corridor, which should have a covering set on a 
45-decree angle. All iron work should be given two 
coats of graphite on completion. Partitions to be kept 
at least 12 inches or more from ceilings and about 6 
feet from the floor. The closet space should be at least 
3 feet square and have no door. 


The Urinal. 

The urinal I recommend for this particular place, 
and one that would answer for all purposes where filth 
is liable to be deposited on the toilet room floor, is one 
that | have had some experience with and the results 
under all conditions have been found satisfactory. The 
floor and all space in and around them can be flushed 
into the urinal gutter without inconveniencing the 


meen, 
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hill the requirements, for the workman of today is not 
the workman of yesterday. He is educating himself 
and entitled to better conditions. Therefore he will 
appreciate and respect these modern sanitary appliances 
if but given the opportunity. 


Good Tips to Plumbers About 
Natural Gas" 


By Lee B. Mettler, of Kansas City, Mo. 


[ believe that the plumbers would be doing their 
customers a signal benefit if they would insist upon 
having the very best man obtainable to pipe their resi- 
dences for gas, and you should get out of this idea 
that any two-by-four mechanic picked up on any street 
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Another type of lavatory for factory use recommended by I. A. Lederer, plumbing inspector at Bloomington, Il) 


It is plate Q-73 in the catalogue of Jas. B. Clow & Sons 


waste or sewer connection in the way of a stoppage. 
[tis an overflush pattern, ventilated glass urinal, heavy 
and substantial enough for rough use. It can be used 
with or without the vent duct, as may be required. The 
plate and specification I herewith enclose for detail 
perusal. 

The Lavatory. 

My type of lavatory for factory use would be the 
Wolff H-3110, the Federal L-2482 or Clow’s Q-73, extra 
heavy porcelain basin, with separate heavy cast brass 
trap to wall, there to connect with cast iron pipe in 
the utility corridor with proper clean-outs. These ba- 
sins can be installed in batteries as desired, being non- 
absorbent, can also be kept in a sanitary condition as 
well as the space surrounding them. I would pipe the 
supplies as shown in plate, using a self-closing bibb, 
thereby guarding against water waste. 

The fixtures I have described will, I am satisfied, 








corner in the city 1s pertectly competent to pipe a 
house for gas. There should be better work done on 
the gas piping in a residence, if possible, than is done 
on the hot and cold water plumbing. If the water 
pipes leak or burst and flood the house, the damage 
can be repaired, but if the gas pipes leak or burst in a 
sleeping room and the occupants are asphyxiated, noth- 
ing on earth can be done that will restore them to 
their loved ones. There are very few of you but have 
from six to eight rubber tubes hanging in your shop 
that are used for connecting stoves and other gas 
fixtures. The sale of these is practically prohibited by 
every gas company in this state, and by every law of 
good sense, and while you will sell one of these hose 
connections at a profit to yourself probably of 5 cents 
or 10 cents, you will knock yourself out of the profit 


*Portion of an interesting paper read before the Kansas 
State Association of Master Plumbers 
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that would be required to go to the 


and fit the proper and sensible pipe 


on a man’s time 
residence and cut 
| am confident that every practical gas 
state will bear me out in this statement. 


connections. 
man in this 
Then, why should you, gentlemen, who would get the 
benefit of the pipe connection, try to kill your own 
business? You should have ordinances passed in the 
various cities and towns that you come from, providing 
against One remarkable thing I 
notice among the plumbers is that many of them will 
take jobs so cheap that they will have to skimp the 
job in order to break even. I have known plumbers 
to take connecting up an automatic 
heater where the printed directions specifically state 
that the gas heater shall be 1% 
connect it up 


hose connections. 


jobs of water 


connections to that 


inches, with a %-inch pipe and expect 
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3. Never run a riser in any building less thin 
inch. Always use care in placing the riser as near 
the interior of the building as possible so as to be 
protected against cold. 

4. All large risers on distributing lines to be kept 
exposed wherever possible, or to be arranged so that 
they can be reached when future repairs or additions 


become necessary without entailing damage to walls 
or floors. Smaller gas pipes, when to be concealed. 
to be first inspected and tested. All concealed pipes 
in floors to be rendered accessible by boards secured 
by brass crews. All side outlets to be fed by risers 


rather than drop pipes where it is possible to do so, 
6. All long horizontal runs of piping to be firmly 
supported. 
While some of the members here pick up any old 











Brooklyn Master Plumbers’ 


as told in last week's 


that heater to give perfect satisfaction. The plumbers 
should encourage the proper installation of any gas 
appliance in the place of trying to cheapen its instal- 
lation. 

I believe that if the master plumbers would follow 
out the following sample rules that their customers 
would not have any trouble whatever: 

1. The layout of the pipe system to be arranged in 
ample and proportionate sizes according to the table 
of sizes of gas pipes for lamps, gas logs, gas cooking 
ranges and water heaters, as per the rules of the gas 
company. 

2. All gas pipes to be run to fixture outlets as direct 
as possible, care being taken to give the pipes the 
proper fall so it will give proper drainage to the riser 
lines. All accumulation of condensation to be avoided. 
Drip pipes or emptying siphons to be put in wherever 
needed. 





Janquet to the Past, Presidents of their Organization, held Monday evening, April 26, 
issue of “Domestic Engineering.” 


piece of pipe and run it as gas pipe, they should use 
the utmost care to procure full weight soft steel or 
welded wrought iron pipe, and the fittings under two 
inches should be extra heavy beaded malleable iron. 
fittings to be plain, galvanized or they may be non- 
corrosive, and the best of care taken in making long 
screw joints. Care being taken to put red and white 
lead mixed (or preferably graphite) on the outside 0! 
the threads, never on the inside of the fittings. This 
acts merely as a lubricant to screw the joints up tight 
and if you had an ordinance passed that every job o! 
gas piping would have to stand a 10-pound test for 


two hours before gas could be turned on, it would 
prevent the cheap wagon plumber or hardware dealet 
going around and doing this class of work, which 
justly belongs to you, gentlemen, who have practically 
served your entire lives in learning how to cut a proper 


thread and make a screw joint tight. 
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In most of the cities throughout Kansas that are 
blessed with natural gas, the gas companies have left 
the sale of appliances to the hardware men and the 
plumbers, whereas in the artificial gas territory the 
gas companies generally do this kind of work. How 
long will gas piping and the sale of gas appliances, 
which makes the consumption of gas possible, be held 
by the plumbing trade? My observation is that the 
plumbers will control it just as long as they continue 
to push the sales. I believe, gentlemen, that you 
should control every bit of the gas pipe that is put in 
a house and that you should use the best material 
and labor possible. As long as you do this, and con- 
tinue to push the sale of gas appliances, you will con- 
tinue to do this work. The old “pipe a house for gas 
for nothing” policy which was in vogue just a few 











years ago will in a short time be eliminated, if all of 
you convince your customers that they ought to have 
better work done and that they ought to be willing to 
pay for that kind of work. 
In Early Days—-XX 

By Herpert S. RENTON 

Written expressly for ‘‘Domestic Engineering.’’ All rights reserved. 

; PIONEERS IN PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON. 

Henry C. Weeden began in Providence in 1870 with 

L. H. Tillinghast & Co. in a small store on South 
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f L. H. Tillinghast, 

d President of the pioneer plumbing supply company which 

f bears his name, at Providence, R. I. 
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y Water : ’ 

! ater street, there being only one other employe. 


Pumps and the agency for the Newport Lead Pipe 
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& Sheet Lead Co., of Newport, R. I., were Mr. Tilling- 
hast’s mainstay. He had the agency, too, for Mayor, 
Lane & Co.’s brass works and boasted the only job- 
bing house in Providence at that time. I knew Mr. 




















George Chilson Phillips, 
Of the pioneer plumbing supply firm of Phillips & Weeden, 
Boston, Mass. Now president of the Phillips Lead 
& Supply Company, of Providence, R. LI. 


‘LlTilliinghast in 1882. He was well-to-do, and as the 
.’ He holds forth today bloom- 
ing as ever. Mr. Tillinghast started a lead works in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., about 1885, but it did not pay and he 
retired to his old stamping ground at Providence. 


boys say, “a great card 


[n 1876 the firm of Foster & Phillips began an oppo- 
sition to Tillinghast in Providence on North Main 
street with the agency for Peck Bros. & Co., of New 
Haven, and put in a full line of plumbers’ supplies. 
The members were: Thomas Foster, a relative of. the 
late Arad Foster, of New York, and at that time vice- 
president of Peck Bros. & Co. and George C. Phil- 
lips, son of George R. Phillips, who was the presi- 
dent and general manager of the plumbing firm doing 
business under the name of Thomas Phillips & Co. 

Now we move from Providence to Boston. In 1878 
Foster & Phillips bought out the old firm of Hamblin 
& Matthews, of 84 North street and 16 North Center 
street, and moved their entire business to Boston, 
leaving Tillinghast once more in undisputed possession 
of the Providence field for a time. 

In May, 1880, Thomas Foster retired. Three days 
after his retirement Henry ©. Weeden purchased a 
half-interest in the business and the firm became 
Phillips & Weeden. 

In 1880 there were but two other supply houses in 
Boston—Stultz & Mansur and Dalton & Ingersoll. The 
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last was owned and run by Henry L. Dalton alone, 
Frank Ingersoll having died in 1876. This business 
was established originally in 1842 as a hardware em- 
porium. 

An excellent photograph of Frank Ingersoll is repro- 
duced on page xxv in this issue of “Domestic Engineer- 








Henry C. Weeden, 
Of the pioneer plumbing supply firm of Phillips & Weeden, 
Boston, Mass. Now president of the Hercules 
Iron & Supply Company, of that city. 


ing.” It is stated on good authority that no photograph 
exists of his old partner, Mr. Dalton. Ingersoll was 
a rough and ready humorous character, while his part- 
ner was quiet, reserved and always dressed in the 
“pink of fashion.” Ingersoll would say to Dalton, ban- 
teringly, “You had better go upstairs and shut yourself 
up in the back office or you may get a little bit of dust 
on you.” 

I give 'a reminiscence, which is very illuminative of 
those day, in Mr. Weeden’s own words: ‘Those were 
banner days in the business! Once every month the 
five of us, members of the three firms, with L. H. 
Tillinghast of Providence, used to meet at Youngs 
Hotel and have a big dinner. Usually after the necks 
of numerous bottles of “Fizz” had been broken some 
one would raise up in his chair and say: ‘Well Boys, 
what shall we raise the price on tomorrow to pay for 
all this?’—and promptly a new price was made on 
some article to go into effect the next morning. 

“It was a gentlemen’s agreement and was pretty 
generally kept but like all agreements of that kind we 
finally killed the goose that laid the Golden Egg for 
the inducements to enter the business became so great 
that the firm of Ward & Curley, at that time only 
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brass finishers, added to their business a line of piumb. 
ing supplies.” This was in 1882. Ward & Curley were 
followed by others. 

Mr. Phillips retired and Henry C. Weeden continued 
alone until 1898 when the business was incorporated 
under the name of the Hercules Iron & Supply Co, 
with Mr. Weeden as president which office he holds 
today. 

The first Jobbing House in Boston was Dalton & 
Ingersoll, later came Stultz & Mansur and Hamblin 
& Matthews. All the old members of the old firm of 
Dalton & Ingersoll are dead. Henry W. Mansur passed 
away more than twenty years ago and both Hamblin 
and Matthews kave passed on. Of the old ones J, V, 
N. Stultz is today one of Boston’s multi-millionaires 
and is as active as ever. 

The visitor to Boston still finds the old firm—called 
the Dalton-Ingersoll Mfg. Co.—but no relative of the 
founders has ownership. Oscar J. Saxe is its presi- 
dent. 

When Harry Mansur passed on J. V. N. Stultz ran 
the business of Stultz & Mansur for a year and then 
sold to Henry McShane Mfg. Co., of Baltimore, Md. 




















John V. N. Stultz 


Member of the old plumbing supply firm eof Stultz & 
Mansur, in Boston, Mass. Mr. Stultz is to-day 
one of Boston’s multimillionaires, and 
as active as ever. 


When Mr. McShane, who was one of the most remark 
able men of his generation, passed away in 1889 the 
present firm of F. W. Webb Mfg Co. came into pos 
session. 

When Mr. Curley, of Ward & Curley, departed, Col. 
Chas. W. Wilder purchased his interest and became 
sole owner when Mr. Ward followed his old partner- 
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and «hen Col. Wilder’s labors were over the concern 
cease. with him. 

Of some of the other old firms, the George Wood- 
man —o. liquidated and gave up the business—the sur- 
yviving partner Frank Willard is now engaged in Cam- 
bridge, manufacturing boilers at the Riverside Boiler 
Works. 

R. Estabrook and his son George are with the ma- 
jority—their business continues under the guidance of 
Edward and Frank Estabrook as R. Estabrook’s 
Sons Co. Several concerns began and ended, and many 
newer firms are now in business in Boston, since Mr. 
Weeden started in 1880 and he is the only one left of 
the old guard. 

Among the employes of the three old firms there are 
still living and engaged in business: Thomas H. Poole 
at present with W. B. Hubbard & Sons. He entered 
the employ of Hamblin & Matthews about 1870. 
Charles H. Smith, now in the employ of the Hercules 
Iron & Supply Co was with Hamblin & Matthews in 
1871—but the Nestor of them all is James Bates, who 
was in the employ of Dalton & Ingersoll in the sixties. 























The late Henry W. Mansur 
Member of the old plumbing supply firm of Stultz & 
Mansur, in Boston, Mass. Mr. Mansur passed 
on more than twenty years ago 


In Providence, Mr. Weeden’s old partner, George C. 
Phillips, is still doing business as the Providence Lead 
Supply Co., and L. H. Tillinghast, of the L. H. Til- 
linghast Co., drops in to see his old friend Mr. Weeden 
when in Boston to talk over old times. 

No soil pipe is being cast in or around Boston today. 
Years ago Mr. Codding, of the Dighton Furnace Co., 
North Dighton, Mass., manufactured soil pipe and 
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fittings and Samuel B. Locke had a foundry in Somer- 
ville. Both are dead. 

When Mr. Weeden began in Boston he says: “Only 
Steeger or Trageser Copper Bath Tubs were used— 
with Bartholomew, and a few other makes, of pan 
closets, and either Peck Bros. or McShane Brass Work 
were called for,” and—continued Mr. Weeden: “When 
I look at plumbing material today I can’t help wonder- 











The late Wm. Ward 
Member of old plumbing supply firm of Ward & Curley, 
in Boston, Mass 

ing what changes will occur in the next twenty-five 
years! Will we have glass bath tubs and glass closets 
and glass lavatories? Will the brass work be enameled 
white? What changes will there be in soil pipe and 
fittings?—which is the only thing left in which prac- 
tically no changes have been made. ‘The same old 
joint of lead and oakum being used in spite of ,the 
well known fact among plumbers that the majority 
of the joints of a stack of soil pipe will not stand 
a test after having been in five years, the expansion 
of the iron being so different from lead that it causes 
the latter to work up out of the joint—or the settling 
of the building loosens the joint. This and the use 
of wood water closet seats make the great opening 
for the present day inventors in the trade to obtain 
fame and fortune by producing something better.” 

When Mr. Weeden described to me his cruel trip out 
west, trying to sell closets and tanks, I had a quiet 
smile all to myself, for Chicago was to this Bostonian 
what Boston was in old days to nearly every salesman. 
Of all the heart-breaking jobs I ever had, it was to 
sell goods in Boston. It was worse than carrying coals 
to Newcastle. You see they make things—and knew 
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it all down there. A salesman told me in the eighties 
that he had spent a week in Boston without results 
and that if his firm ever sent him to Boston again 
Yea, verily, a drummer 
and blue in There was no 
glorious Capt. James B. Clow to help him out either. 
Capt. 
Clow detailed to me how, with a broken leg, he wrote 
to his customers from his bed and got more orders in 
six weeks for the National Tube Works than he had 
received in a year—and his commissions enabled him 
to start in business. 

I could tell Mr. Weeden many stories of Capt. Clow’s 
great heart. Boston never had, nor ever will have, 
such a man in the supply trade. Capt. Clow was 
medicine for me in the same way that Mr. Weeden de- 


he would throw up his job. 
got homesick soston. 


Chicago will never forget this grand old pioneer. 


scribes—on more than one occasion. 


Questions and Answers 


This Department is maintained for the use of every 
reader of “Domestic Engineering.” We solicit prob- 
lems from you and will give them our best attention. 
In stating your questions please give all of the facts 
as clearly as possible and when necessary accompany 
your question with a correct layout of the job. 


SOUND TRAVEL IN PIPES. 


Decatur, Ill—To the Editor of “Domestic Engineer- 
sir: One of our local architects has had an 
annoying experience with sound travel in the supply 
and soil pipes of a hotel which was erected under his 
supervision, and he has applied to us for information 
as to the best method of preventing this trouble. 

The building in question is a three-story brick and 
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the 34-inch iron supply and the 4-inch soil pipes are 
When a faucet 
is opened in the basement, in the kitchen, or in fact in 
any part of the building, a hissing noise can be heard 
in every room in the house. When several fixtures are 
being operated at one time, as is the case during the 
morning bathing hour, the sound is so intense as to be 
extremely annoying and is a source of continuous com- 


placed between the inside partitions. 


plaint from the guests. 

In a few weeks a new five-story addition to the hotel 
is to be built and the architect is anxious to avoid the 
trouble in this annex. 

There has been suggested a large supply, say two or 
three-inch, according to requirements, to the top of 
the building, with drops to the various floors. We also 
have recommended wood casing packed with sand or 
mineral wool for deadening. 

Will you kindly give us your views in the matter? 
We will thank you for the favor and reciprocate at the 
earliest opportunity. H. M. 

A number of valued correspondents have made sug- 
gestions which they hope may remedy the difficulty. 
We publish several now, and will print others in future 
issues. Our thanks are extended to those who so gen- 
erously give of their own experience for the benefit of 
It is a good example of professional courtesy. 

Grafton D. Dorsey, New York. 

Regarding the noise made by the supply pipe of a 
hotel, I would say that in my opinion the best thing 


others. 
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to do would be to call in a competent sanitary envineer 
and get his advice on that particular case. I think that 
any charge which he might make would be more than 
saved in the reducing of the expense incurred ©f in- 
stalling a plant in the new building. I cannot help but 
think that there is something wrong in the installation, 
or else that something might be done which hai not 
already been done. 


David Bloomfield, Meriden, Conn. 

The noise from water pipes probably comes from a 
strong pressure. By placing a reducing valve to regu- 
late the pressure it would overcome the noise. A large 
pipe as suggested wouldn’t overcome it, as you would 
get the pressure at the faucet just the same. To box 
in the soil pipe and pack around the pipe mineral wool 
would overcome some of the noise of rushing water. 


O. B. Craig, Pittsburg. 

Relative to the trouble with sound travel in supply 
and soil pipes for a hotel building, I would state that 
in my opinion the trouble with the supply pipes is 
caused by the pipes being too small and the pressure 
probably too heavy for the service. The remedy in this 
case would be making the pipes amply large for the 
service required and reducing the pressure by use of 
a pressure regulator and by this means decreasing the 
velocity of the flow through the pipes. 

Another cause for the trouble may be that the supply 
pipes are choked down to a small diameter at the tail 
piece of the basin cocks, and possibly the seats of the 
basin cocks are too small. Enlarging the diameter at 
these points will help very materially to overcome the 
trouble. 

As regards covering the pipes, this will certainly 
assist very materially in overcoming the noise, as tt 
will prevent, to some extent, the vibration of the pipes 
being communicated to the floors and partitions. The 
principal point, however, to watch is that the supply 
pipes be amply large to permit a slow, easy flow 
through them. 

As regards noise in the soil pipe, this 1s something 
very unusual and is hard to account for. Such noise 
cannot be very intense and packing the pipes as you 
suggest would possibly remedy the difficulty, though in 
my opinion the noise complained of originates almost 
entirely with the supply pipes. 


Charles H. Denison, Chicago. 
Relative to the hissing or singing noise heard 
over the three-story house, when a faucet is opened im 
the basement, I would state that I believe this could 
be overcome if a flange union were placed upon each 
To my mind the 
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riser line as it leaves the basement. 
rubber gasket in this flange union would break the 
vibrations in the riser and entirely remove the difficulty 


HE QUESTIONS PHOENIX’S DEFINITIONS. 


155. Chicago.—To the Editor of “Domestic Engr 
neering,” Sir: A few words relating to Mr. “Phoenix's 
article on “Different Systems of Heating.” | 

I will refer your reader’s attention to the names ® 
the different parts of the pipe: Mains, branches and 
risers. “The main pipe is a pipe used to carry stea® 
from the boiler to any branch or branches,” says Phot 
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nix. “The main or distributing pipe is the pipe leaving 
the voiler or heater and conveying the heated product 
to the radiating surfaces,” is Prof. Carpenter’s wording 
(pace 208, “Heating and Ventilation”). It seems to 
me none of it is correct. 

The main pipe or distributing pipe is the pipe leaving 
the boiler or heater and conveying the heated products 
to the farthest radiating surtace. 

To Professor Carpenter’s definition of “risers” and 
branches nothing can be added. 

Whatever pipe may be, either horizontal or vertical, 
as long as this pipe does not belong to the “main,” it is 
the “branch.” Vertical branch is called riser. 

Mr. Phoenix’s definition is: “A branch is a pipe 
which carries the steam from the main to the riser, and 
the riser is the pipe which delivers the steam from the 
branch to the radiator.” 

Mr. Phoenix’s definitions on this point are entirely 
wrong. 

Another definition for “branch” is the definition re- 
sulting from the method of sizing the pipes—the 
method shown in my book—‘Sizing the pipes for low 
pressure steam heatings,’ with a table—the branch 
pipe is the pipe where the starting pressure is arbitrary. 
The pressure at the boiler is eliminated from this defi- 
nition. I. Chaimovitsch. 

This letter is only a case of “straining at a gate and 
swallowing a sawmill.” I haven’t time to split hairs 
on any definitions and mine regarding the steam main 
is simple and to the point. 

A pipe could be a steam main and not convey steam 
to any radiating surface whatsoever, instance: A 4 or 
6-inch main running from a boiler and delivering steam 
to several branches, each of which could run one or 
more machines, pumps, etc., etc. , 

This series of articles on heating is not intended to 
be exhaustive, but merely covering the general practice 
of the more common systems and it is hoped to make 
it plain and simple, so anyone can understand. If it 
was desired to split hairs or make definitions that 
would not be read, I can put up some cube root stuff; 
but [| am trying to simplify what exists today for over 
10,000 readers, and your correspondent is writing for 
the perusal of about 50. “Phoenix.” 


WHAT THE MASTER PLUMBER SHOULD BE. 

165. Detroit, Mich—To the Editor of “Domestic 
Engineering.” Sir: I have read with interest the arti- 
cles by Mr. Crawford and yourself on what the master 
plumber should be—and do to be it. 

It appears to me that there is just one way for the 
master plumber, as we know him, to get up the ladder 
where he really belongs, in view of the actual impor- 
tance he should hold in the community. 

About every other profession—and I hold that the 
master plumber is following a profession and not a 
trade (or rather that his vocation should be a profes- 
sion—such, as say, that of architect, civil or mechani- 
cal engineer, also sanitary engineer), has an associa- 
tion or society, the members of which are competent 
to practice the profession they have adopted—and in 
the mind of the general public the initials “C. E.” 
add to the dignity of the man affixing them to his name. 
Then, why should not every master plumber be proud 
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to afhx after his name, on his sign, his business card 
or his stationery—“Member N. A. M. P.?” 

It would only be a step further before every such 
member will, in self-protection, add to his acquirements 
the things needed to give him the dignity the initials 
represent; and it will be only a short time before the 
general public will give the preference to the man who 
has the courage to say, “I am a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers,” and thus not 
only drive out the “jerry” plumber, but also disabuse 
the mind of the average man, who thinks that because 
a master plumber is a member of a local or national 
association, it is only for the purpose of beating his 
customers. 

It seems to me that there is something in this worthy 
of consideration, and while I do not want to be con- 
nected with any discussion of the subject, I think if 
you were to exploit the idea in “Domestic Engineering” 
you would be surprised at results. C. H. M. 


HOT WATER JOB WHICH REVERSES CIRCU- 
LATION. 

142, Cincinnati, O. To the Editor of “Domestic En- 
gineering.” Sir: Referring to the hot water job which 
reverses circulation, as shown on page 11 of “Do- 
mestic Engineering” for April 3, I have made a little 
sketch of this job, merely copying the sketch as it 
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BASEMENT 


Sketch showing way of running circulating line as sug- 


gested by F. M. Winter, of Cincinnati. 


appears in your paper, with my way of running the 
circulating line. If the storage tank remains as it 1s, 
also place top of circulating pipe on-level with the 
bottom of storage tank, which will not allow water to 
be drawn from the bottom of the range boiler, as you 
cannot get enough pressure in the return circulating 
pipe, where it enters the hot water line. 
to lay out this job of piping I would make some 
changes, but as our Brother Plumber has asked how 
to remedy this particular job I have merely made a 
change in the place to take off return circulating pipe. 


If | were 


F. M. Winter. 
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COMMERCIALISM SUPREME 





The Chattanooga Convention and the historic environments, so conspicuous in 
the annals of our civil war, furnish an incentive for 


this remarkable convention 





A graphic portrayal of the future convention, manufacturer and jobber—Com- 
mercialism the great factor revolutionizing methods of business, 
tapping nature's inexhaustible treasure chest and actually 
forcing mankind to become intellectual giants 





In ten years the seaport cities of the South will become manufacturing centres 
and at acertain fixed period in the future the South 
will far surpass the North 





By Elmer Crawford 


Vice-President of “ Domestic Engineering "’ 


Chattanooga, May 5.—|[Special.|_-Yesterday, I stood 
on one of the huge rocks projecting from Lookout 
Mountain. The land in every direction was a reminder 
of fierce combat when brothers of the North faced 
brothers of the South in a struggle to uphold what 
each regarded as a vital principle to their future 
welfare. 

History tells the present generation of the herce 
warfare about Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain 
November 23-26, 1863, and also how Sherman with his 
100,000 men was preparing to leave Chattanooga 45 
years ago this very day. But these are transitory. The 
time will come when thinking men will look back at 
these bloody tales as stepping stones in the world’s 
progress toward a higher civilization. In that day war 
will be unknown, and the thought of mortal strife rele- 
gated to the dark ages of oblivion. 

Were Voltaire alive and able to make another esti- 
mate of the intellectual qualifications of the nation he 
certainly would be forced to revise his figures, once 
quite accurate, and applaud the rise in the scale of 
mental acquirements. 

The huge rocks, however, under my feet unfolded 
to my mind a history of struggle far more portentous 
than any related since the age of primeval man. 

Nine-tenths of those now visiting these surroundings 
view only the fields where once human carnage was 
supreme. This century not be half completed 
before nine-tenths of those visiting this very spot will 
pass lightly over these missteps of man and dwell upon 
surroundings they little understand at this day. 

Those rocks will then unfold a tale of evolution far 
more profitable, interesting and commercially helpful 


will 


than a review of all the wars that ever disgrace the 
pages of history. 

The gigantic strides of commercialism are everywhere 
breaking down the lines of mental inertia. 

In less than fifty years the child’s geography will be 
a combination of astronomy and geology, with the pres- 
ent description of the earth’s surface a poor third in 
the race. 

You ask me why I dare make this statement? I 
simply say, listen to the dictates of commercialism. 

Commercialism is tapping nature’s great storehouse 
at such a rate that a knowledge of these subjects will 
be requisite for every person possessing a moderate 
education. 

These very rocks speak to me of the sublimity of 
creation. They belong to the first land in the United 
States that arose above the waves of the mighty oceat, 
which swept untrammeled from Maine to California 
Maine and California then lay at the bottom of the 
ocean. The only land in sight on the entire western 
continent were the Laurentian Hills of Canada. A 
great marsh extended along the Atlantic Coast and led 
up to a vast continent then in the mid-Atlantic. This 
marsh furnished the rank vegetation that subsequently 
in the carboniferous period, became the foundation for 
our vast coal fields. 

The internal activity of the earth surrounding this 
spot and section was not as fierce as that farther east. 
where the despotic forces of nature robbed the coal 
its volatile matter and left pure anthracite, while 
throughout the Cumberland section of the Appalachia! 
system we find the semi-anthracite and extensive bitt 
minous fields which speak of a subsidence in the co® 
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yulsions of nature. from the lowest metamorphic gneiss 
to the highest coal measures we find bits of magnetic, 
hematitic and fossiliferous iron ore scattered through- 
out the entire range. 


oe 


I mention the above facts to show how necessary is 
becoming a knowledge of the interior of the earth, if 
you wish to keep pace with the tremendous onslaught 
commercialism is waging for the mastery of nature’s 
secrets, underlying our very feet. 

Consequently, I stood on some of the oldest land in 
the United States and the safest, as far as future inter- 
nal commotion is concerned. The “faults” have long 
ago become thoroughly blocked in and there is little 
danger of this oldest land being violently shaken by 
earthquakes. 

But why will astronomy become a leading part of 
the future geography? Again, I answer, watch the 
strides of commercialism. 

Our sun is destined to supply mankind with heat, 
power and light through summer and winter. The 
genius of man will one day garner his rays, heat and 
life-sustaining powers because of the dictates of com- 
mercialism. The time will come when every person 
will know the stars, many of them thousands of times 
as large as our great sun and which wield unlimited 
power over myriads of universes in the unfathomable 
depths of space, may be counted upon for revelations 
far more valuable to mankind than their present time- 
setting qualifications. 

When this day comes the average man will be able 
to tell the exact time when the city of Chattanooga 
will be considered north and have a climate like Mani- 
toba; the city of New Orleans will be about as warm 
as Chicago: Buenos Ayres, which now is about the 
same distance south of the equator as Washington is 
north, will be directly on the equator and the future 
Lieutenant Shackletons will be able to scale the heights 
of Mount Erebus and walk all around the South Pole 
with comparative ease. When that time comes, and 
nothing will hinder it but the entire annihilation of the 
earth, which is impracticably remote and purely vision- 
ary, with so brief a period to base a calculation upon 
as compared with the past history of the earth, the 
tity of Chicago will be frozen under mountains of ice 
that may destroy the great lakes, which they so kindly 
once dug and which are now in use to advance this age 
of commercialism. 

Yes, fifty years from today, the people in this coun- 
try will have learned to think and mind may be said 
to conquer all things. Then there will be no need of 
conventions to try to settle abuses in trade circles. The 
jobber and manufacturer of the future will be so versed 
in the laws of mind, the logical treatment of the attri- 
butes of psychology, and above all, the anthropological 
amalysis of man in his relation to business and as a 
lactor in the consummate stage of advanced commer- 
tlalism, as to preclude the necessity of conventions to 
rectify abuses of the trade. 

Fifty years from today conventions, if in vogue, will 
de attended by men of superior intellect who will gather 
iN some great auditorium to listen to eminent orators 
Proclaim the triumphs of science in words that will 
electrify the world. 
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Then the jobber will do business on a perfectly sound 
basis, be honest with himself and his patrons and sell 
goods guaranteed as to quality, because of the dictates 
of commercialism. 

Then the manufacturer of skin goods will be no 
more. He will have outlived his day of bunco opera- 


tions, and be making goods of high merit, so as to keep 
up with the pace of advanced commercialism. 
No, this will not be the millennium nor is it the fanci- 


picture ot a mind filled with utopian ideals. It is ordi- 
nary, common sense tied to the wings of the future and 
based upon a conception of the advancing strides of 
commercialism and a psychological digest of qualifica- 
tions of mind that will be necessary at that time to 
compete with the projects that will then focus the 
attention of mankind. 

In from 10 to 15 years the seaport cities of the South 
will become veritable beehives of industry. Manufac- 
turers will flock to these cities because commercialism 
again rules and bids them come. 

The Panama Canal is not only going to open to the 
manufacturer of this country an enormous market in 
the Spanish-speaking countries, but it will force the 
location of thousands of manufacturing plants in the 
seaport cities of the South, where there will be direct 
connection by water with all the countries south of us 
and at the same time be within easy distance by rail 
to a largely growing section of the South, which is now 
quite generally supplied by the North with manufac- 
tured products. 

History is being made every day in this country and 
it pays to keep abreast of the times. 

Commercialism is sounding the tocsin so loudly that 
it should fairly din in the ears of every live business 
man and urge him on to more adroit methods of doing 
business and a mental survey and digest of events that 
cast their shadows before his eyes. 


Personalities. 


One of the brainiest men in regular attendance at 
these conventions is John Trix of the American Injec- 
tor Co., Detroit. Mr. Trix always carries around with 
him a carload of horse sense which he has gotten from 
a most intimate acquaintance with the trade in every 
nook and corner of this country. In fact, if anybody 
knows of a city of 10,000 inhabitance that Mr. Trix 
has not visited, in his extensive peregrinations, he, im- 
mediately will pull stakes and visit that town, in honor 
of the occasion. Mr. Trix is accompanied by his wife, 
daughter-in-law, and son Ralph, who takes after his 
father and is bound to scatter geniality wherever he 
goes. I bespeak for the young man a prosperous busi- 
mess career, backed as he is by a father whose grey 
matter certainly carries the Alpha and Omega of 
knowledge of business along these lines. 

One of the handsomest men in attendance at the 
convention is W. E. Gerow, secretary and manager of 
the Atlantic Supply Company, Jacksonville, Fla. Were 
I not quite a student of human nature I should be 
loth to mention these qualifications in the makeup of 
Mr. Gerow, as beauty in a man is generally indicative 
of shallowness. But this is an accident in the case of 
Mr. Gerow, as he happens to run contrary to the rule 
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and possesses an abundance oi gray matter, quite suff- 
cient to equalize his other profuse qualities. Again, 
he is accompanied by his estimable wife, who also pos- 
sesses an abundance of womanly graces and conse- 
quently there is little danger of Cupid’s arrows or fem- 
inine lightning striking the hero of this squib. 

I missed my old friend Charles Platt, general man- 
ager of the Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa., but the company was well rep- 
resented by his assistant, Mr. C. M. Stokes, who has 
shoved the high class goods of this company to the 
front among the southern dealers, and who appreciate 
the efforts put forth to maintain the jobber in his 
fight for business in these lines. 

Samuel Moyer, general manager of the Lunkenhei- 
mer Company, and his staff of able assistants are al- 
ways in Mr. Moyer is an 
enthusiastic supporter of association work and its con- 
comitant—the convention. He believes as long as his 
high grade 


evidence at conventions. 


should be 


company makes goods they 


strongly represented at every convention. 

Alvin M. Smith, sec- 
retary and treasurer of 
the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Deal- 
ers’ Association, is cer- 
tainly a live’ wire. 
There is no gainsaying 
the fact that Mr. Smith 
has been a mainspring 
in the Southern Asso- 





ciation watch and the 
little timekeeper runs | 
magnificently. He cer- Alvin M. Smith, 


tainly has aroused the Richmond, Va. 


southern members of his association to a pitch of ex- 
pectancy, as nearly every mother’s son is here wait- 
ing to see whether they draw a blank or a prize trom 
the business wheel. One thing you may be assured 
of, that the veteran Cap’t Smith, when he listened to 
the last taps and blast of the last bugle that was so 
inspiring to his ears, left behind an energetic son who 
is a star in the jobbing business of the South and a 
man the entire jobbing trade of the South appreciates 
as an untiring worker in their association. 

Harry Wise, general manager of The Tradesman, 
which recently blossomed into a healthy weekly and 
is a trade journal of wide influence in the South, acted 
wisely when he produced a finely printed souvenir pro- 
fusely illustrated with views of historic Chattanooga. 
This work of art will be highly appreciated by all in 
attendance at the convention, as the views are those 
of every historic spot in and about the city, where 
once raged a conflict so deadly to our heroes of the 
North and the South and was known up ard down the 
fighting line as the backbone of the Confederacy. 


Could Sherman and his 100,000 men who folded camp 
and headed for Atlanta forty-five years ago May 7th, 
once more assume mortal shape and revisit this flour- 
ishing city of the South, with its lofty structures, a 
monument to business enterprise, he would stand aghast 
at the progressive spirit displayed on the old stamp- 
ing ground. 
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Nothing escapes the eagle eye of Charles F. Aaron 
of the New York Leather Belting Company and presi. 
dent of the American Supply and Machinery Manufac. 
turers’ Association. He certainly is a hustler and ha; 
left the impress of his strenuosity all over the records 
of the association, which honored him with the preg- 
dency the past year. He is also a twinkling star of 
the first magnitude in the belting business and firmly 
believes nothing is too good for his patrons in that 
line. Making good goods and standing right up 
against the firing line with a double riveted guarantee 
is Mr. Aaron’s long suit. Such managerial foresight, 
when the country is groaning under the weight of 
tons of “just as good” offers, is a bold stand to take, 
but it will win every time. 

Melville W. Mix, president of the Dodge Manufac. 
turing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., and ex-president of 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, is not a large man, physically speaking, 
but his mental acuteness far overbalances any slight 
nature may have mapped out for him in bodily height 
and rotundity. When a man is able to scale the 
heights and perch on the top of the business ladder 
of the largest Pulley Manufacturing Plant in the world 
and still hold the respect, confidence and good wishes 
of his fellow men he certainly should be congratv- 
lated. Mr. Mix is a thorough believer in prolific ad- 
vertising and possesses the staying qualities requisite 
to win. Such a battle royal as he is now putting forth 
to gain the markets of the world for the Dodge Man- 
ufacturing Company is rarely ever attempted, much 
less accomplished, in these lines. 

W. C. Olds, of the American Iron Works, Oswego, 
N. Y., is a business campaigner with a capital C hang- 
ing to his belt. Mr. Olds has tramped over the Span. 
ish-speaking countries several times and never tires 
telling of the wonderful possibilities in store for the 
American manufacturer who has enterprise enough to 
go after and capture his share of the business now 
finding lodgment among the European nations. Mr. 
Olds declares that Buenos Ayres is the Paris of the 
Western Hemisphere and the jobbers down there carry 
immense stocks of goods. Many of them are bank 
ers and any one of a half dozen he can mention car 
ries a larger stock of goods than all the jobbers o 
Cincinnati or any city of its size. 

Why is it that all the ladies in attendance at cor 
ventions always have a soft spot in their hearts for 
Arthur C. Langston of Jenkins Company, New York, 
and Thos. H. Dickinson of the New York Belting 
Company? Are these heroes of feminine glances tht 
Beau Brummels of these meetings or is it becaus 
these gentlemen are the personification of suavity. No 
being versed in the mysteries that ever lurk abot! 
the labyrinthical love chambers of the eternal fem 
inine I am at a loss to place these gentlemen on ti 
proper pedestal. Consequently I have propounded th 
above questions and am willing to leave the solutic 
to those who are able to give an absolutely corte 
and philosophical diagnosis of the all absorbing topit 

The new Hotel Patten and the rejuvenated Ret 
House long one of the leading hotels of the South, 
the scene of the most animated gathering of matt 
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facturers and dealers the day befcere the convention 
opencd that I ever witnesses in these lines. I have 
been holding down this job and pretending to look 
wise ever since the notable Savannah convention and 
the birth of the American Supply and Machinery Man 
gfacturers’ Association, but the gathering of the clans 
from the North, South, East and West, Tuesday, 
broke the record. It was a jovial crowd that came 
early and the way they handed out pleasantries would 
make a hyena’s laugh subside instanter and a pessimist 
gulp down the inspiring rays of old Sol and lift his 
hat at the thought of returning prosperity. 


J. E. Osgood of the J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., is the wag of the conven- 
tion. Why shouldn’t he be? Any man that hails from 
Pawtucket should be able to eat grindstone salad 
three times a day and lay claim to a perennial joke- 
ship. Jokeship is good and came blowing in off Cod 
bay on the wings of a belated blizzard. I have heard 
it said that the grass about Pawtucket always grows 
during the soft rays of the mellow moon. How fast 
this grass grows depends on how often the moon 
is mellow. You can figure it will be a mellow season 
around Pawtucket when Aldrich hammers the tariff 
bill into a perfectly glorious measure for the masses. 
Now a glorious measure is one heaped so full of 
benefactions that a halo of glory sits on top the mass 
and is as iridescent as the smile of a coon daisy with 
an ermine dress. But this is certainly getting serious 
when J. E. stands around with pockets full of those 
hide-raising, tongue-blistering jokes which he is liable 
to hurl with the precision of an ancient catapult 
and with a more deadly aim. The sun will shine on 
Pawtucket as usual tomorrow. 


My old friend J. H. Drury of the Union Twist Drill 
Company, Athol, Mass., is headed this way. He will 
be here in the morning if his train doesn’t stop too 
often to pick up the moonshine farmers who have be- 
come adepts at walking off the edge of their farms, 
to save funeral expenses. Since prohibition has shot 
a hole through the business in Tennessee all the coons 
on the top end of Dixie have become famous cham- 
pagne artists. The vernacular for this breed of trans- 
formed corn-juice fighters failed to be included in the 
latest encyclopedias, as it was so sudden. They have 
a sudden way of doing many things down in Dixie, 
even to dropping an occasional chunk of humanity 
from the strong limb of a tree. 


Fred Shultz, the backbone of the Iron Age at all of 
these meetings, seemed to be very much in evidence 
especially in initiating members into the grand order 
of gobblers. Mr. Shultz was very solicitous of my wel- 
fare in this regard, but inasmuch as he failed to pro- 
duce a certificate of authority I immediately announced 
that I was from Missouri. I hated to be forced to 
lall back on the Missouri Compromise for a founda- 
tion but was obliged to as “Mr. Foster” of Florida 
fame was also absent and the affair had a suspicious 
ting to it. Any member of this ancient order of egg 
rollers who is desirous of leaking just at this time 
should communicate with Mr. Foster, as he will be 
Pleased to spread the news and advertise its marvel- 
lous advantages on the sides of every razor-back hog 
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in Dixie. This is a sure tip which I saw pasted on the 
ear of a hump back coon, the luckiest individual this 
side the seventh son ot a seventh son. 

When John G. Christopher looms up at these con- 
ventions he invariably brings with him a reminder of 
the sun’s careful survey of humanity in Florida. Mr. 
Christopher is not averse to saying that Florida, and 
especially the hoopskirts of Jacksonville, where he 
maintains a palatial residence, is the only place to live. 
No matter what may be the pressing social functions 
dangling about the ears of his estimable wife, when 








John G. Christopher, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
Member of the executive committee of the Southern Sup- 
ply & Machinery Dealers’ Association 


the train begins to wheeze toward the great gathering 
of supply men, she cannot resist the temptation to be 
aboard and arrive on time. May they return many 
times to these social gatherings. 

Messrs. Swartwout and Hargreaves are a great golf 
team. It is remarkable how pacific even the elements 
become when they start out seeking whom they may 
conquor. Tuesday morning the clouds, which had 
started in to deluge the city of Chattanooga, began a 
lively gallop when these veterans appeared, sticks in 
hand. As rain dispellers they have no superiors, but 
for their abilities in the golf arena I shall have to “ask 
Mr. Foster,” if that memorable gentleman ever puts 
in an appearance. 

I was quite surprised and very much pleased to be- 
hold the smiling countenance of Peter Blow, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in the corridors of the Patten. Mr. Blow 
should again imbibe the inspirative air which is setting 
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conventionward and be a conspicuous figure at all fu- 
ture meetings. Mr. Blow was one of the pioneers in 
the association work and can hardly afford to loosen 
his grip now that so many momentous questions are 
before the association. If Secretary Smith has his way 
every jobber in Dixie will shoulder the straps next 
year and become a worker with the large majority 
now doing business in the ranks. 

C. V. Kellogg, known to every heating man in the 
United States, was early on the ground, and in an off- 
cial capacity. Mr. Kellogg is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the recently formed National Or- 
der of Jobbers of Wrought Pipe Fittings and was 
designated by President Ford of that association as a 
man entirely capable of smoothing out any wrinkles 
that might be noticed running up or down the sur- 
face, at this meeting. It may be possible that some of 
the members who have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Kellogg will agree with me that he is one of the most 
capable “ironers of wrinkles” extant. This is no dis- 
paragement but rather an encomium hurled at Mr. 
Kellogg, who may be set down as one of the smooth- 
est gentlemen at a critical point when circumvention 
may save the hour, to be found in harness in any con- 
vention. 

Some very pretty souvenirs are being given away by 
attending manufacturers. I noticed the following: 
Samuel Moyer of the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., presented a handsome leather card case with 
calendar and pad attached; Charles E. McFarlan, vice 
president of The Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati, 
O., a beautiful plate for the ladies to hang on the 
wall; S. C. Dunn of the Vorhees Rubber Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., a unique cigar lighter; John A. 
Beynon Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, Ind., a 
very acceptable paper holder finished in brass; the 
Manufacturers’ Belt Hook Company, Chicago, a beau- 
tiful pin for the ladies; the Penberthy Injector Com- 
pany, Detroit, watch fob; Arthur Langston, of Jenkins 
Brothers, New York, otherwise known as the “Candy 
Kid,” boxes of candy to each lady; The Frictionless 
Metal Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., excellent views 
of Lookout Mountain, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge 
and Chattanooga. ' 

Wednesday Morning—Opening Session. 

Wednesday morning a genuine southern sun bright- 
ened not only the landscape so beautiful about this 
historic city, but brought cheer to the largest conven- 
tion the Southern Supply Dealers ever held. 

At 10 o’clock the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association and the American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association went into execu- 
tive session. 

President Aaron, of the American Supply and Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers’ Association, opened the meet- 
ing by stating that this was not the official meeting of 
the association. The official meeting will be held next 
week at Pittsburg, Pa., at the same time as the meeting 
of the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation. He then explained how the association was 


formed five years ago in Savannah, Ga. and for what 
purpose so that new members might understand the 
exact status of the organization’s history. 
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Mr. Aaron then very forcibly elaborated upon the 


advantages to be gained by the association wor both 
in behalf of members of this association as well 2° those 
belonging to the associations of dealers. How tlic deal. 
ers, if they desire protection should also as far 2s cop. 
sistent, give their support to the manufacturers of this 
association. He cited an instance when a list wa: made 
in a certain city and one jobber was buying goods from 


84 members of the association and in the same city 
every member of the association was marketing his 
goods through the dealers. That the members of this 
association have broad interests to protect and can 
often receive better guarantees to protection. He spoke 
of the resolutions adopted at the January meeting in 
which the association put itself on record as standing 
for a stated policy. Mr. Aaron emphasized the fact 
that the campaign of enlightenment as to the status of 
the association should be extended to every dealer in 
the United States, whether or not he be a member of 
any Organization. Since taking the stand as enunciated 
in the Declaration of Principles they have found scores 
of dealers on the outside of organization who were 
pleased with the stand taken by the association and 
would aid as far as possible the members. 


After the reading of the Declaration of Principles 
by the Secretary, John Trix, of Detroit, as one of those 
most responsible for certain sections of the same was 
called upon to speak. Mr. Trix in his enthusiastic 
manner went into the question of bankruptcy and made 
it very explicit as to why he urged the clause referring 
to Fire, Fraud and Failure. He gave an account of 
many failures and how inadequate the laws are to cover 
such cases and urged the association as a body to in- 
stigate remedial legislation. Mr. Trix was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Mix, President .of the Dodge Mfg. Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind., spoke upon the quality feature of the dec- 
laration. He considered it of prime importance that a 
thorough campaign of education should be carried on 
among the dealers, especially as regards good sales- 
manship. He thought the high class manufacturer 
often suffered in competition with goods placed on the 
market under private names as the jobber was often 
imposed upon by substitution of an article a grade in 
ferior to the one he originally intended to market by 
unscrupulous manutacturers offering to make them for 
him at a less cost. Rob the cost and you rob the quality 
Every manufacturer is desirous 
as they 


was Mr. Mix’s slogan. 
of having his goods protected on the market 
are his asset in business. 

Mr, Aaron made a strong point in calling the atten 
tion of the members to their duty in upholding the 
policy of the association and buying goods of fellow 
members wherever possible. The purchasing agent '! 
often to blame for this and every effort should be made 
to give every endorsement to our policies by ordering 
goods produced by members of the association, throug! 
request of jobber for such goods. This wou!d have 


great weight and influence upon the dealers and natur 
ally aid in building the membership of the associatiot 
He warned members against doing certain things aa 


carrying out certain policies that might be inimical t 
every member of the organization. 
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Mr. Hinman, President of the American Steam Pump 

Co, battle Creek, was called upon and responded in 

: his humorous fashion. He produced a laught when he 
said that individually the 25 manufacturers of his class 

had ample brains but collectively they were nearly 


brainless. He seemed to be imbued with the fact that 

in hard times we should look at many things done 

1 philosophically and that probably the same would not 

y have occurrel in prosperous times. 

; Resolutions, 

. The following resolutions were tormed at the morn- 
g 


ing session: 


“RESOLVED, that the manufacturers belonging to 


. the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association shall go on record as favoring honest repre- 
: sentation on all goods sold by their members, thus in- 
suring to every dealer absolute security in their pur- 
4 chases made from its members as well as those who 
‘ become the actual users of such products.” 


as “RESOLVED, Manufacturers who are already mak- 
1d ing the manufacture of goods their principal business 
and who are legitimate makers and not jobbers or 
merely assemblers of goods alone, will be eligible to 
membership.” 
- “RESOLVED that we commend the action of our 
m Executive Committee in the creation of our declaration 
de | of principles, and that we endorse the administration 
ng of our officials in their conduct of the affairs of our 
of organization during the past year and to uphold them 


er  mtheir efforts at trade betterments.” 

1: A vote of thanks for the activity of our President 
p- @ and his executive staff and officers. 

12- Wednesday Afternoon. 

eC: Wednesday afternoon’s joint session opened with 


(3 @ President J. C. Miller of the Southern Supply and Ma- 
on @ chinery Dealers’ Association in the chair. His Honor 
es @ Mayor W. R. Crabtree was introduced and after pay- 
rer @ ing a glowing tribute to the city over which he has 
the been called to preside entered upon quite an exhaustive 
tel @ discussion of the rise of industrialism. He illustrated 
in’ @ the growth of modernism from the rural and agricul- 
by @ tural toward the urban and industrial. He spoke of 
tor @ the large part taken in this marked change by the 
lity @ manufacturer, inventor and dealer in machinery as the 


ous HM cities are headquarters for manufacturing plants. 
hey Rev. J. W. Bachman invoked divine blessings upon 
the city, nation and members assembled. 

ren- President J. C. Miller, of the Southern Supply and 
the # Machinery Dealers’ Association, replied to the wel- 
low @ ©Ome to the city of Chattanoga extended by Mayor 
t is ME Crabtree. 

ade President Charles F. Aaron, of the American Supply 


ring HB 20d Machinery Manufacturers’ Association, delivered 
ug) # 48trong address on the value of association work and 
ave HM ‘Specially spoke regarding the position of the Southern 
tur: Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association and the 
108 stand the latter should take regarding the advanced 
| # sition assumed by the association of which he is 
President, in its “Declaration of Principles.” Mr. Aaron 
Mlieves there is only one course to pursue in business 
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and that is the one abovs suspicion of dishonesty. He 
realizes that the jobber and manufacturer should make 
and sell good goods at a fair profit and the slaughter- 
ing of this profit is an unpardonable breach of sound 
business ethics. 

E. H. Hartfelder, of the Hartielder-Gaarbutt Com- 
pany, Savannah, Ga., addressed the convention on 
Practical Plans for Putting into Operation and Estab- 
lishing a Proper Resale Policy from the jobber’s stand- 
point. 

Willard Parker, of the Penn Shatting Company, 
Spring City, Pa., read a powerful paper on the resale 
question. He maintained, as I have often said in ar- 
ticles upon these subjects, that the entire question re- 


Charles F. Aaron, of New York City, 
President of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association 





volves about the educational campaign. [le mentioned 
in conclusion, after a vehement denunciation of those 
manufacturers who foster disorganization by selling 
goods to the foreigner cheaper than to the American, 
that these conditions were necessary for a universal ac- 
ceptance of Resale Price, namely, education, co-opera- 
tion and honesty, and the greatest of these is honesty. 
Mr. Parker was roundly encored and the bold stand 
he took simply shows the depth of feeling existing 
among both manufacturers and jobbers that a sound 
business policy must rest upon the adamantine founda- 
tion of Honesty. 


Wednesday Evening. 


Wednesday evening a smoker was given in the Audi- 
torium of the hotel, where an excellent vaudeville pro- 


gram was enjoyed by all present. 
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Thursday Morning. 


At the joint session on Thursday morning the del- 
egates listened with the greatest possible interest to 
the following papers: 

Address, “Necessary steps to secure Co-operation of 
Manufacturers who are outside of the American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers’ Association,” F. A. 
Hall, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Address, “Necessary steps to secure the Co-operation 
of Dealers who are outside of the Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association,’ J. A. Riechman, 
Riechman-Crosby Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Address, “How can Traveling Salesmen be Boosters 
for Association Work,” Geo. W. Taite, Sawyer Belting 
Co., Cleveland O. 

Address, “The Duty of the Jobber to give Effective 
Representation to the Manufacturer,” W. H. Banks, 
Banks Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

After the reading of these papers the meeting was 
given over to discussion, in which John G. Christopher, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., pleased the convention greatly 
with his extemporaneous efforts. He advocated a 
strict policy adherence in buying goods. In his opin- 
ion members of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association should enjoy reciprocate 
support, and he said that it had become a fixed habit 
with him to look continually over the list of members 
of that association when buying goods. He thought, 
however, that manufacturers should take into consid- 
eration the long time credits which jobbers in southern 
states were obliged to allow or lose business, and also 
consider the large extent of territory necessary to 
cover and therefore be willing to allow larger dis- 
counts on smaller quantities of goods. During hard 
times the southern jobber is so peculiarly situated that 
he cannot carry very large stocks of goods unless he 
is forced to lose sales of certain lines when the credit 
must be unusually long because of the fact that the 
consumer has no cash but plenty of assets. 

C. V. Kellogg, president of the Kellogg-Mackay 
Company, of Chicago, advocated more information for 
salesmen so that they could talk with more understand- 
ing, intelligence and confidence. It is often, said he, 
not the amount of sales made but the price required 
to capture orders that urges a salesman on to make 
misrepresentations to the prospective buyer. He gave 
it as his firm conviction that if the manufacturers 
would maintain a legitimate price for their goods they 
would materially aid in the restoration of that confi- 
dence which is absolutely essential to conduct business 
in a successful manner. 

The Banquet. 

The banquet given Thursday evening to the joint 
convention and guests was one of the most magnificent 
ever held in the city of Chattanooga. 

Edward C. Hinman, of Battle Creek, Mich., acted 
as toastmaster and caused uproarous merriment with 
volleys of wit and humorisms. 

Gov. Malcolm R. Patterson, of Tennessee, known as 
“the man of the hour from Tennessee,” delivered a 
stirring speech in which he paid high tribute to the 
citizens of Chattanooga for their zeal in bringing to the 
city the wealthiest and most progressive body of men 
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ever assembled in this state. In the name of tie state 
over which he presides as governor he extendec a mos; 
cordial welcome to all who had come to this great 
meeting. He eloquently touched upon the _ naturaj 
beauty of this land at this season of year wien the 
heart like the earth pulsates with new life, joys and 
aspirations. The triumphs of the city in war were not 
greater than her triumphs in peace. In as much as 
Tennessee enters the column of dry states July first he 
was pleased that this great gathering took place before 
the long draught sets in. 

As the governor was not in harmony with the las 
democratic legislature which forced prohibition on the 
state he took occasion at this gathering to denounce 



















their acts and as a parting stab at their corpses, he & \ 
quoted from the Scriptures to make his words more 
effective, the following passage: “What the Lord hath J 
given the Lord hath taken away.” 

He spoke of commerce as the most civilizing and § B 
christianizing agency the world has ever seen ané 
eulogized the commendable spirit of Robert Morris 
who spent his entire fortune that this country might 
be free. Although the star of empire has traveled aa 
westward its brilliant, glowing light is now being re f ~ 
flected throughout Dixie. M 

In referring to the much heralded audacity of night 3 
riders he declared that the danger lies in lack of re. 
spect for law, but he maintained that property and life | 
are as safe in Tennessee as in New York. He conf pa 
cluded by stating that both the state of Tennessee ani 
the city of Chattanooga feel greatly honored by th Va 
presence of such a notable assemblage as the one he y: 
was addressing. q 

Hon, H. Clay Evans, ex-United States commission: J 
of pensions, made a telling speech on the rise 0 a. 
Chattanooga from the devastation brought on by th® ( 
war as this was the theatre of many of its most illus J Ch 
trious battles. He pointed with pride to the magnii- nd 
cent temples of peace erected throughout this entire "a 
section by the united efforts of the very men wh Va. 
fought face to face on these fields, and by their defi Ji 
scendants. He referred to the enormous growth 0 "y 
the industries of the south, notably the mills to tak \ 
care of her enormous crops of cotton and the growtf Fla. 
of the pig iron output which in eleven southern state y 
had increased from ninety thousand tons in 1869 to over | 
four millions of tons yearly at the present time. Ten 

Hon. L. W. Frierson, ex-mayor of Chattanoogi ue 
spoke of the south as such now only from a geograp* a 
ical standpoint and he said that in the next decade i tano 
was destined to be the field of the greatest activities TT 
tie predicted that the industrial supremacy of th = 
nation will lie in the South before many years and thi 1. 
the manufacture of machinery and like appurtenancig Som 
were the pacemakers of the world. on 

Hon. A. W. Chambliss, also ex-mayor of Chath@ E£. 
nooga, and one of its leading manufacturers, delivertt nah, 
a speech resplendent with witticism and eloquence. vd 

Messrs, Charles F. Aaron, George W. Taite, M. © B. 
Mix and John G. Christopher, members of the conve jo 
tion, had a few words to say on live topics as a wind c 
of the most elaborate banquet ever held in Chattl W. y 
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Friday Morning. 

On \riday morning the two associations held separ- 
ate executive sessions, at which unfinished business was 
transacted and officers elected for the ensuing year for 
the Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Election of Officers. 

The officers elected to serve the Southern Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association are as follows: 

President, H. C. Clark, Birmingham, Ala. 

First Vice-President, E. F. Hartfelder, Savannah, 
Ga. 
Second Vice-President, W. E. Mills, Chattanooga. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, 
Va. 

Executive Committee: J. C. Miller, J. B. Simmons, 
]. C. Fischesser and John C. Doyle. 

Manufacturers and Conference Committee: W. H. 
Banks, J. D. Westbrooks and C. D. Simpson. 

Friday Afternoon. 

3:00 P. M.—1, Introduction of New Officers; 2, Re- 
port of Manufacturers and Conference Committees; 3, 
Unfinished Business; 4, New Business; 5, Adjourned. 


Members of the Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ 
Association and Their Representatives in Attend- 
ance, 


of H. Richardson, McKeel-Richardson Hardware Com- 
pany, Washington, N. C. 

W. H. Banks, Banks Supply Company, Huntington, W. 
y 


‘a. 

J. C. Miller, Miller Supply Company, Huntington, W. 
a. 

T. J. Pratt, Hyman Supply Company, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. H. McKennon, Knight & Wall Company, Tampa, Fla. 
D. P. Cotter, Tom Fritts Hardware Company, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Capt. T. W. Fritts, Tom Fritts Hardware Company, 
Lhattanooga. 

_ Jno. A. Harvin, Peden Iron & Steel Company, Houston, 


i @X, 

— M. Smith, Smith Courtney Company, Richmond, 
a. 
Jno. G. Christopher, Jno. G. Christopher Company, Jack- 

sonville, Fla. 
Walter E. Mills, James Supply Company, Chattanooga. 
W. E. Gerow, Atlantic Supply Company, Jacksonville, 
la. 

_ Bedingfield, J. S. Schofield Sons Company, Macon, 
a 


_J. A. Reichman, Reichman-Crosby Company, Memphis, 

Tenn. 

ag C. Clark, Charlotte Supply Company, Birmingham, 

Ala. 

A. H. Rogers, Tom Fritts Hardware Company, Chat- 

‘anooga. 

Thos. Norton, Tom Fritts Hardware Company, Chat- 

ianooga. 

J.C. Fulfors, Albany Mill Supply Company, Albany, Ga. 

J.C. Fischesser, Alabama Mill Supply Company, Mont- 

gomery, Ala. 

_John Doyle, Nashville Machinery Company, Nashville, 

i@nn. 

E. F. Hartfelder, Hartfelder-Garbutt Company, Savan- 

han, Ga. 

S. Milnor Price, S. M. Price Machinery and Supply 

Company, Norfolk, Va. 

B. R. Hoskall, James Supply Company, Chattanooga. 

John D. Westbrook, J. D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

Peter Blow, Brass and Iron Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

we Hancock, Bluefield Hardware Company, Bluefield, 
a 


_W. B. Gillespie, Mitchell-Powers Hardware Company, 
oristol, ‘Tenn. 
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J. W. Scott, Industrial Supply Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Frank X. Ohlen, Hartfelder-Garbutt Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

James Biggs, Hardwick-Etter Hardware Company, 
Sherman, Tex. 

F. O. Durham, W. M. Whaley & Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Geo. R. Lombard, Lombard I. Wks. & Sup. Co., 
Augusta, Ga. 

J. E. Thatcher, Briggs-Weaver Machy. Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

R. E. Post, Fairbanks Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. H. Moore, Komp Mach. Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Clark Howell, Capital City Sup. Co., Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Geo. P. Darby, Fox-Harris Machy. & Sup. Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

J. M. Tull, Charlotte Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

W. G. Thomas, Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

B. G. Lee, Lee Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. 

Robert Eikel, Lee Brothers, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. B. Jenkins, Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Alex St. Almond, Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

J. W. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

T. J. Halsey, Fairbanks Co., Baltimore, Md 

W. L. Peters, Woodward, Wright & Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

T. L. Hoshall, E. C. Atkins & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. F. Yeargan, Beatty Mach. Co., Rome, Ga. 

Henry M. Bonney, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

N. A. Meckling, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

J. R. Fox, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Winifred A. Place, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

S. M. Kellogg, Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

J. W. Longwell, Jones & Laughlin, Pittsburg, Pa. 

H. C. Myers, Stockwell-Myers Co., Petersburg, Va. 

W. A. Bragg, Stratton & Bragg Co., Petersburg, Va. 

E. L. Stream, Stream, Gibbons & Stream, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Members of the American Supply & Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Associtaion and Their Representatives 
in Attend ance. :, 


L. D. May, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Chas. F. Aaron, New York Leather Belting Company, 
New York City. 

W. B. Covel, Jewell Belting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. E. Cole, A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Willard Parker, Pennsylvania Steel Shafting Company, 
Spring City, Pa. 

C. C. Strout, Massachusetts Saw Works, Chicopee, Mass. 

Samuel L. Moyer, Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, 


C. M. Stokes, Norristown Magnesia & Asbestos Com- 
pany, Norristown, Pa. 

J. H. Madity, E. C. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank D. Halm, Mark Mfg. Company, Chicago, III. 

S. C. Dunn, Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

F. D. Mitchell, Secretary American Supply & Machin- 
ery Dealers’ Association. 

B. J. Hausfeld, Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O 

G. W. Bancroft, New York Leather Belting Company, 
New York City. 

Geo. H. Andrews, Penberthy Injector Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

W. C. Olds, Ames Iron Works, Oswego, N. Y. 

W. M. Hood, Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 

F. J. Ford, Ford Chain Block Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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General Fire [:xtinguisher Company, At- 


. P. Swan, 
lanta, Ga. 


J. E. Brady, Jno. McGowan Company, Cincinnati, O. 

a Brady, B nthe Mfg. Company, New Orleans, La. 

W. W. Sanderson, Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

W. D. Christie, Robbins New Conveyor Company, New 
York City. 

W. R. Gondie, Robbins New Conveyor Company, New 
York City. | 

C. Restine, Clement Restine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. H. Houston, Chatt: inooga Machinery Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 
Jas. R. Andrews, Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 


R. S. Sanders, A. W. Chesterton Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

D. M. Montgomery, Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, ©. 

Thos. H. Dickinson, New York Leather Belting Com- 
pany, New York City. 


M. Linderman, Manufacturers’ Belt Hook Company, 


Chicago, III. 


C. C. Chaffee, Chattanooga Machinery Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 
W. G. Young, Secretary Manufacturers’ Association, 


New York City. 
C. W. Myrose, Official Stenographer. 


P. J. Everett, J. A. & W. Bird & Company, Boston, 
Mass 
M. L. Fletcher, American Sawmill Machinery Company, 


Hackettstown, N. 


+ 3 Christensen, Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


J. L. Gillman, Mechanical Rubber Company, Chicago, Il. 

Arthur C. Langston, Jenkins Bros., New York City. 

S. L. Howes, Pennsylvania Steel Pulley Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Ralph Trix, American Injector Company, Detroit. 

Willard Henry Shenton, the Schaefer & Budenberg 


Manufacturing Company, New York City. 

W. W. Sherwood, Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
lumbus, O. 

F, A. Hall, Yale & 
New York City. 


Co- 


Towne Manufacturing Company, 


S. P. Browning, Ohio Valley Pulley Works, Maysville, 
Ky. 

John Trix, American Injector Company, Detroit, Mich. 

M. E. Purcell, Mark Manufacturing Company. 


C. B. Cullour, Republic Belting Company, Cleveland, O. 


S. L. Dickey, Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

D. J. Campbell, Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

R. E. Hall, Graton & Knight Manufacturing Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

R. E. Hull, Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. - 

W. L. Meek, Carborundum Company, Niagara’ Falls, 
a Bs 

L. Broadus, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 


Somerset, Edward 
Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. | 
Roger Sherron, Edward Haring & Sons Company, Phila- 


—— Pa. 
J. E 


Harring & Sons Company, 


Osgood, J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
H. L. Tait, Sawyer Belting Company, Cleveland, O. 
P. G. Staunton, Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York. 


M. Carpenter Tap and Disc Company, 


A. Beynan, Dodge Manufacturing Company, Misha 

waka. 

A. D. Thomas, Penberthy Injector Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 


J. H. Grubb, Hussey-Bemus Shovel Company, Pittsburg, 

a. 

A. Kilbourn, Chase Turbin Company, Orange, Mass. 

W. H. Fisher, T. B. Woods Sons Company, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

E. W. Hough, Pulle, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

H. F. Gade, Standard Pressed Steel Company, 


phia, Pa. 


Company, 


Philadel 
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J. W. McComb, New York Belting and Pulley Co: ipany, 
Limited, New York. 
E. C. Broke, Kelley & Jones Company, Pittsbure, Pa, 
R. H. Newman, Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


H. D. Horton, Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitch. 
burg, Mass. 
C. F. Graffett, Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitch. 


burg, Mass. 

W. H. Mills, Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa. 

W. E. Manning, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, 
Youngstown, : 

R. Wilco: x, National Supply Company, Baltimore, Md 

Miss K. L. Waterhouse, Stephenson Manufacturing 
Company, Albany, N. Y 

R. H. Richards, American Sawmill Machinery Company, 


Hackettstown, ; 

W. T. Shannon, American Sheet and Tin Plate Com. 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. R. Patten, Saginaw Manufacturing Company, Sagi- 


naw, Mich. 
William McLeish, Appleton Car Mover Company, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 
Frank Floom, the Sterling Emery Wheel Manufacturing 
Company, Tiffin, 
on Veeder, 
burg, Pa. 
G. Frank Kuhus, Kuhus Bros., Dayton, O 
William Auspaugh, Bradford Belting Company, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Miss Emma Auspaugh, Cincinnati, O. 
Miss Estella Auspaugh, Cincinnati, O. 
R. B. Nixon, E. C. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. J. Rogers, Cincinnati Rubber Company, Cincinnati, 0, 
H. Jenkins, Moran Flexible Steam Joint (Co, 
Louisville, Ky. 
E. S. Boone, W. Dallen Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Wm. D. Lea., Jas. Clark Jr. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
W. S. Peden, Northampton Emery Wheel Co., North 
ampton, Conn. 
T. E. Mooney, Bradford Belting Co., Leeds, Mass. 
W. G. Berger, Home Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Jno. W. Neil, Jno. H. McGowan Co., Cincinnati, O. 
S. D. Baldwin, Cin. Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
a. & Callender, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Chr 


Hussey-Bimus Shovel Company, Pitts- 


a Il. 
Geo. W. Taite, Sawyer Belting Co., Cleveland, O. 
W. F. Ong, Jas. Ohlen Sons Saw Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


C. A. Apperman, Upson-Walton Co., Cleveland, O. 
E. A. Ludden, Detroit Oak Bltg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
I. R. Bailey, The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 
A. J. Brechtel, W. S. Nott Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. H. Roberts, Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Chas. E. McFarlan, Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, 0. 

Edw. Johnson, Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 3 
Louis, Mo. 

Jno. K. Broderick, Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. T. Corbett, Hayden-Corbett Chain Co., Columbus 
QO. 

Edw. C. Hinman, Amer. Steam Pump Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. : 

L. Werstein, Amer. Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek 
Mich. 

E. ~~ B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

j. B. Jacoway, Pratt Engineering & Mach. Co., At 

E H. ey Cin. Tool Co., Cincinnati, O 

L. L. Mather, Henry Disston Sons Co., Phila., Pa. 

W. H. Hayden, Hayden-Corbett Chain Co., Columbus 
O. 

G. F. Knight, Knight Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 

H. R. Forbes, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. R. Kendall, Henry Disston Sons Co., Phila. Pa 


W. R. Dawson, Standard Chain Co., Pittsburg, Pa, 
H. C. Woodruff, U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich 
J. T. Bulkley, Jenkins Bros., New York Cit 
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D. k. Swartwout, Ohio Blower Co., Cleveland, O. 
T. |.. Galbraith, Eureka Fire Hose Co., N. Y. 
E. Fk. Brownworth, James Boyd & Bro., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 

W. |». Christie, Robins New Conveyor Co., N. Y. 

C Dobie, The McRae & Roberts Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Geo. E. Cage, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
W. |}. Harris, Worth Bros. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

H. R. Hall, Chas. A. Schierer Co., New York. 

J. G. Paseo, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, O. 
R. Bb. Walcott, National Tube Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
James Gibbons, The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, 


C. E. Stewart, Dubois [ron Works, Dubois, Pa. 
E. Worcester Jr., National Tube Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
R. Lockwood Moss, Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, 

Mich. 

John W. Stiles, Kearbey & Mattison Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. L. Hallpike, Burr Oak Belting Co., Cincinnati, O. 
G. E. Brown, Burr Oak Belting Co., Cincinnati, O. 
J. H. Thomas, Standard Paint Co., N. Y. 

W. D. Jennings, H. B. Sherman Mfg. Co., Battle 

Creek, Mich. 

W. E. Sanders, Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. 


Visitors and Guests. 


James Boyd, Lumber Trade Journal, New Orleans, La. 
_ Mrs. Willard Parker, Pennsylvania Shafting Company, 
spring City, Pa. 

Cal Turner, Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dudley Onderdonk, Biddle Purchasing Company, Pitts- 


burg, Pa. 


W. H. Meyerhofer, Deming Company, Salem, O. 

C. E. Stewart, Du Bois Iron Works, Du Bois, Pa. 
get Hunter, Desmond Stephan Mfg. Company, Ur- 
bana, O. 

Mrs. Jno. G. Christopher, Jno. G. Christoper Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mrs. Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mrs. L. D. May, St. Louis, Mo. 

, Elmer Crawford, “Domestic Engineering,’ Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

J. M. Woods, Waterbury Company, New York City. 
aaa Weidmann, National Tube Company, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mrs. Hugo Weidmann, National Tube Company, New 
Orleans, La. 

Mrs. Walter E. Mills, Chattanooga. 

Mrs. W. E. Gerow, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hudson Dickerman, Vanda Company, New York City. 

M. P. Dugan, Pittsburg Steel Company, Savannah, Ga. 

V. L. Starr, Revere Rubber Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. R. A. Reichman, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. F. M. Linderman, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. C. Chaffee, Chattanooga. 

Geo. Fares, Manufacturers’ Agent, Chattanooga. 

W. M. Faitor, Charlotte Leather Belting Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Mrs. E. Crawford, “Domestic Engineering,” Philadelphia, 
a 


Chas. T. Alexander, Chattanooga. 

W. Scott Raulston, Postmaster. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Geo. G. Iverson, Maryland Belting & Packing Company, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Harry C. Lawrence, Maryland Belting & Packing Com- 
bany, Baltimore, Md. 

Lon A. Warner, The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Max I. Barth, The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Harry Wise, The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

darry Wise, Jr., The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
“£0n G. Rose, The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. M. Stinson, R. R. Donnelley Sons Co., Chicago, III. 
C.F. Beezley, Jr., R. R. Donnelley Sons Co., Chicago, III. 
_Mrs. W. H. Shenton, the Schaffer & Budenberg Manu- 
“turing Company, New York City. 
Ps M. Lofton, Columbian Manufacturing Company, 
“lattanooga, Tenn. 
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Mrs. M. W. Sherwood, Columbus, O. 

A. J. Echler, Walworth Manufacturing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Thomas E. Parnell, Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

G. M. Armstrong, Quaker City Rubber Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mrs. F. A. Hall, New York City. 

Mrs. John Doyle, Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas S. Bolles, Norfolk, Va. 

Mrs. E. F. Hartfelder, Savannah, Ga. 

Mrs. M. W. Mix, Mishawaka, Ind. 

J. V. McKinney, Wheland Machine Works, Chattanooga. 

Mrs. C. M. Stokes, Norristown, Pa. 

R. F. Calloway, Wheland Machine Werks, Chattanooga. 

B. G. Polk, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga. 

W. S. Garrett, Chattanooga Plow Company, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Mable Eccles, New York City. 

J. B. Mendenhall, National Lead Company, St. Louts, 
Mo. 

J. S. Field, Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md. 

A. W. Field, Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md. 

C. H. Cooper, Henry Disston & Sons Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. A. Kilbourne, Orange, Mass. 

Mrs. W. H. Fisher, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Mrs. E. W. Huff, Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. S. Cornwell, Krefeld Steel Works, Krefeld, Germany. 

Harry Street, Street Bros. Machinery Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 

William Bishop, Cincinnati Iron and Steel Company, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. E. E. Brooke, Pittsburg, Pa. 

S. Woodward, Warren Chemical and Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

Mrs. C. H. Richardson, North Carolina. 

Joseph T. Smith, Oliver Bros. Purchasing Company, 
New York. 

William E. Vollmer, the Globe Rolling Mill Company, 
Cincinnati. 

R. R. Newell, John A. Roebling Sons’ Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
W. F. Kalb, R. G. Dun & Company, Chattanooga. 

J. C. Loder, Frictionless Metal Company, Chattanooga. 

W. H. Marshall, Frictionless Metal Company, Chatta- 
noooga. 

A. H. Chapman, Walsh-Wiedner Company, Chattanooga. 

William Wilkinson, Frictionless Metal Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 

D. C. McMillan, Jr., Frictionless Metal Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 

J. E. Evans, Chattanooga Car and Foundry Company, 
Chattanooga. 

W. B. Royster, Chamber of Commerce, Chattanooga. 

C. R. Herron, Wheeling Corrugating Company, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Mrs. W. T. Shannon, Cincinnati. 

Miss Mary A. Shannon, Cincinnati. 

T. F. Sanford, Sanford Bros., Chattanooga. 

Mrs. T. F. Sanford, Chattanooga. . 

T. H. Johnson, Casey-Hedges Boiler Company, Chatta- 
nooga. 

M. J. Weidner, Walsh & Weidner 
Chattanooga. 

D. M. Bright, Chattanooga. 

S. A. Kearns, the Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, 
Chattanooga. 

Fred W. Schultz, the Iron Age, New York. 

Horace McGee, Magill Hardware Company, Chatta- 
nooga. 

William B. Paulscraft, R. K. Carley & Company, New 


soiler Company, 


ork. 
H. H. Peck, Lookout Boiler Manufacturing Company, 
Chattanooga. 
George E. Gill, Buick Automobile Company, New York. 
Newell Sanders, Sanders Plow Company, Chattanooga. 
J. V. Barr, Chattanooga. 
W. C. Johnson, the News, Chattanooga. 
C. E. James, Tennessee River Power Company, Chatta- 
a 


nooga. 
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Mrs. Geo. R. Lombard, Augusta, Ga. | 
G. F. Broadhurst, Page Belting Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


F. E. Foster, Page Belting Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Andrews, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. J. E. Thatcher, Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. W. S. Paden, Leeds, Mass. 

Geo. E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Geo. A. Ficke, Moerlein Brewing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

E. B. Prosser, Amer. Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 


P. P. H. Conover, Miami Valley Mach. Tool Co., 
Dayton, O. _ 
Mrs. J. T. Corbett, Columbus, O. 


Chicago, III. 
sirmingham, Ala. 


C. V. Kellogg, Kellogg-Mckay Co., 
J. V. Schaefer, Schaefer Mfg. Co., 


Chas. T. Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, N. H. 
Sam K. Cowan, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, 


Tenn. 

Raymond Thrasher, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. W. H. Hayden, Columbus, O. 

W. R. C. Smith, Southern Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. L. Magill, Magill Hdw. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Frank Z. Sherer, Atlas Engine Wks., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Jua. G. Isham, National Lead Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Ralph Trix, Detroit, Mich. 

J. E. Annis, Chattanooga Roofing & Fdry. Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

E. A. Eichel, Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Annie Lehman, The Tradesman, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Wm. E. Lehman, The Tradesman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Jno. Shamoltuski, Moerlein Brewing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Geo. B. David, Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


John J. Wirth, American Ball Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
G. N. Carter, I. B. Williams & Son, Dover, N. H. 
John T. Jenkins Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

C. B. Jenkins Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

John W. Tyler, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Peete, W. R. Peete Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. 
C. D. Richmond, Columbia Iron Wks., Chattanooga, 
Edward R. Laden, New 


Kearns, Estate of 


M. R. Porter, Pittsburg Gage & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Mrs. F. B. Hahn, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. C. D. Richmond, Chattanooga. 

Miss Clinton, Chattanooga. 

J. R. Booth, Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Mrs. J. M. Trix, Detroit. 

Mrs. B. R. Heshall, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mrs. T. J. Pratt, Wilmington, N. C. 

W. I. Young, Chattanooga, Tenn 

Z. W. Wheland, Wheland Mach. Wks., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER’S MAY MEETING. 


The Illinois Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in the Club Room at the Sher- 
man House, Chicago, on Monday evening, May 10. As 
this is the last regular meeting of the season and as 
there are a number of business matters that must be 
taken up, all members are earnestly requested to at- 
tend. The subject of the meeting will be “Air Wash- 
ers” and it is desirable that every member should come 


prepared to speak on the subject. 
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Personal 

S. Brams, of the Cheboygan Plumbers’ 5; 
Company, of Cheboygan, Mich., was in Chicago this 
week calling on the trade. 

C. N. Marcellus, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was ip 
Chicago this week as a delegate of the Grand Rapids 
30ard of Trade to the Second National Peace Congress, 

Fred Ganderton, sales manager of the Allyne Brass 
Foundry Company, of Detroit, Cleveland and [uffalo, 
was in Chicago this week calling on friends in the trade. 

A. D. Babcock, manager of the W. J. Scully Mfg, 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago this week 
on his way home from a pleasant and successful trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Cristino F. Cowan, formerly sanitary engineer of the 
Republic of Cuba, has been appointed superintendent 
of the sanitary engineering department of Purdy & 
Henderson’s branch at Havana, Cuba. 

J. J. Ryan, of J. J. Ryan & Company, Chicago, was 
this week presented with a set of handsomely engraved 
resolutions on the death of his brother, W. J. Ryan, 
which were recently passed by the Carpenters’ and 
Builders’ Association of Chicago. The late Mr. Ryan 
met his death as the result of a fall at the Bowen High 
School in South Chicago. 


neat 
Claity 


AMERICAN RADIATOR’S NEW PLANT AT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The American Radiator Co., of Chicago, has acquire 
the plant of the Birmingham pipe and Castings Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., and is now making the change: 
necessary to adjust the plant to its business. The plant 
will manufacture a line of two and three column Rococ 
radiation in various heights for both steam and hot! 
water and it is expected that it will be ready to make 
shipments not later than July 1, 1909. 


NO CHANGE IN BUFFALO PLUMBING STRIKE 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The strike situation between the 
master plumbers and the journeymen is practically ur 
changed, each side remaining firm to the _ positio 
taken. The masters now stand for the open shop 
idea and profess to be determined to carry out this 
point. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 

Chicago, Ill—Chas. B. Ball, president of the Amer 
can Society of Inspectors of Plumbing and Sanita‘ 
Engineers, has announced the appointment of the Le 
islative Committee, as follows: Frank W. Tow? 
(chairman), Springfield, Mass.; John Hefferman, Hou 
ton, Tex.; Wm. H. White, Buffalo; Chas, J. Putts, Jr, 
Baltimore. President Ball adds that any member % 
this committee will be glad to assist in securing t 
passage of suitable state legislation in regard to plum 
ing control, or to give consideration to proposed li] 
ordinances in detail. 


Lack of space in our columns, owing to the rep 
of the great convention at Chattanooga, Tenn., ©o™ 
pels us to hold over a large amount of interesting mt 
to our next issue.—Editor. 
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The Associated Master Plumbers 
ot Texas Meet at Dallas 


Dailas, Tex.—The Associated Master Plumbers of 
Texas assembled in this, the metropolis of the “Lone 
Star’ State, upon April 26 for the purpose of holding 
the cighth annual state convention, which continued 
for three days. 

Opening Session. 

At 10 a. m., in the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Vice-Mayor of the city of Dallas, D. F. 
Sullivan, himself many years a master plumber, deliv- 
ered a most genial and happy welcoming address and 
provoked large merriment with his “inside information” 
regarding the master plumbers and the work they 
have in hand. 

He congratulated the master plumbers upon what 
they had accomplished as an organization throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

“It is due,’ said he, “to the labors of the master 
plumbers that sanitation in the various towns and cit- 
ies has arrived at the high plane it now occupies. The 
general health in crowded centers is now maintained in 
a manner marvelous when we think of ancient times 
when terrible plagues ravaged the vast territories and 
cities were depopulated. 

“The plumber has made a simple matter of water 
supplies and should work to the furthering of greater 
accommodations for the public. The plumbers’ terri- 
tory should cover the excellence of the fire departments 
and the safety of great cities from fires. It is the 
plumber’s own fault if there is anything in which he 
is not concerned, even to the extent of obtaining a seat 
among the financial Napoleons.” 


President of the State Association Joseph Netzer, of 
Laredo, delivered the response and covered in an able 
manner the work which had been accomplished in 
Texas by the association during the past year. He was 
pleased at being in the best of the Texan cities and 
fully appreciated the warmth of the reception afforded 
to the association. He stated that “if there was any 
doubt of the greatness of Dallas, a convincing proof 
had been furnished by its people when they put a 
plumber at the head of the water and sewerage de- 
partment.” 


Unfinished business from the Galveston meeting was 
read for assignment to committees. Secretary J. C. 
Netzer read the list of delegates who had responded to 
the roll call, and presented before the association cer- 
tain correspondence to be referred to committees. 

The personnel of the committees in charge of the 
atangements were as follows: Reception: Henry 
Butcher, chairman; Walter Donovan, Mark Evans, A. 
M. Douglas, G. S. Frazer, William Sanguinet, J. A. 
Barry, J. E. Dunn, J. J. Madigan, John Van Zandt, E. 
‘. Davis, D. T. Hooker, F. A. Johnson, William Blevins, 
Edward Hutton, Frank Peitz, Fred Bond, Jack Garret- 
son, A. P. Groul, Charles Glink, A. E. Ellender, P. E. 
Pordick and Ernest Vasshe. 

Arrangements: P. J. Sheehan, chairman; W. E. 
Hatcher, secretary; E. L. Brown, treasurer; R. E. Mc- 
Donald, S. C. Carroll, H. W. Greenway, Harry Kahn 
and Henry Butcher. 


Business Sessions. 

The business sessions were well attended and the 
members enthusiastic over the prospects for the coming 
year. The affairs of the association are in excellent 
shape, and the meeting was declared the most success- 
ful ever held in the history of the association. Water 
Commissioner Dan F. Sullivan, of Dallas, for many 
years a master plumber, was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. W. W. Otter, of Houston, was 
in the same manner honored. 


Votes of Thanks. 

Resolutions were passed, thanking the plumbers of 
Dallas, the city officials, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the several committees which looked after the wel- 
fare of the association during its stay in Dallas 











Joseph Netzer, of Laredo, Texas. 


Re-elected President of the Associated Master Plumbers of Texas. 


Resolutions were also passed expressing the delight 
of the visitors, a score or more of whom were ladies, 
at the reception and entertainment in the city of Dallas 
and the excellent provision for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the guests. 

Houston has the honor of being selected as the place 
for the next annual meeting of the association. 

Officers Elected 

The following were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President Joseph Netzer, of Laredo. 

Vice-President, P. J. Sheehan, of Dallas. 

Treasurer, A. H. Shafer, of San Antonio. 

Secretary, J. C. Netzer, of Laredo. 

Entertainments. 

During Monday afternoon the visitors were taken 
upon a tour of the city in some thirty automobiles, and 
shown its many and varied industries, and many 
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expressions of surprise were heard upon the rapid prog- 
ress and growth of the city. 

In the evening the guests to the number of about 150 
attended a performance at the Majestic Theater. 

(On Tuesday evening a sumptuous banquet was served 
at the Oriental Hotel, which was heartily enjoyed by 
all, and at the conclusion of the feast the toastmaster, 
J. J. Madigan, called upon the following, who responded 
happily to the toasts given 


Joseph Netzer, “The Objects and Purposes of the 


Master Plumbers’ Association.” 

Mayor J. S. Hay, “The Influence of Sanitation in 
City Life.” 

Commissioner D. F. Sullivan, “The Plumber and the 
Home 





A. H. Shafer, of San Antonio, Texas. 
Treasurer-e!ect of the Associated Master Plumbers of Texas. 


Hon. J. D. Collins, of Houston, “The Honest Plumber 
and His Bill.” 

Walter Donovan, “Ihe Plumber's Responsibilities.” 

Hon. E. Bradon, of San Antonio, “The Plumber's 
(Contribution to the Field of Invention.” 

On Wednesday afternoon the ladies and their friends 
were treated to a trolley ride to Ft. Worth, over the 
interurban railway, and during the afternoon, there, 
were treated with an automobile ride and a Dutch lunch 
at the Golf and Country Club; returning to Dallas late 
in the evening and all reporting a most enjoyable time, 
and an appreciation of the cordial relationship existing 
between the two energetic cities of the northern dis- 
trict which acted together so harmoniously in planning 
so enjoyable a reception for the visitors. 

Delegates in Attendance. 

The following are some of the delegates who were 

present: 


Amarillo:. H. A. Campbell. 


Bryan: J. Allen Myers. 
Corsicana: J. H. Wooley. 
Dallas: A. M. Douglas, J. E. Dunn, A. E. Ellender, 


Sond, R. C. Simp- 


FE. H. Hutton, W. M. Sanguinet, F. 
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son, P. J. Sheehan, S. C. Carroll, Emmett Brown, ! nry 
Butcher, Walter Donovan, E. S. Davis, F. J. Johnson, 
Harry Kahn, J. J. Madigan, Frank Peitz. 

Denison: Chris. Waltz. 

Fort Worth: J. A. Barry, Wm. Blevins, G. S. Fra- 
zee, G. H. Greenway, Chas. Glenk, J. H. Van Zandt, 
Mark Evans. 

Galveston: G. G. Athey, R. C. Malitz, W. H. Schutte, 


Geo. E. Robertson, J. J. Collins. 

Gonzales: M. C. Barber, P. T. Keithly. 

Houston: C. R. Butlow, Geo. Robischung, |. W 
Thiel. 

Laredo: Joseph Netzer, J. C. Netzer. 

Orange: W. E. McCorquodale. 


C. Kenney, R. Licber, 


San Antonio: E. Braden, J. 
W. J. Schuwirth, Geo. Thomas. 
Sherman: OQ. T. Johnson, J. 
Tyler: J. D. Frizzell. 
Victoria: A. M. Jordan, T. J. Jordan, Wm. Wheeler 
Waco: A. T. Geisler, F. H. Wosing, E. J. Vance 


Ik. Madden. 


CALIFORNIA PLUMBERS TO MEET AT 
PASADENA. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The state convention of Master 
Plumbers of California is to be held at Pasadena, on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 24, 25 and 26, 
and active preparations for the event are now being 
made by the officers of the association. The customary 
notices are being sent out a little later than usual, as a 
definite date for the meeting was decided upon only 
recently. The convention this year is expected to be 
an especially important one and many matters ot vital 
interest to the trade will be discussed and policies tor 
the future outlined. During the past year, thanks to 
the untiring efforts of the committees having the mat- 
ter of propaganda work in charge, there has been a 
great gain in membership and several new locals have 
been formed. Many will be attending the convention 
for the first time and the attendance is expected to be 
a very heavy one. The convention will be opened on 
Monday, May 24, by State President Chas. H. Julian, 
of San Diego, to be followed by an address of welcome. 
All ladies’ auxiliaries and visiting ladies are requested 
to be present at the opening sessions of the conven- 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the real work of 
Among the matters that 


tion. 
the convention will be done. 
will probably come up for discussion at the meeting 
will be the recently announced decision of the gover 
nor not to sign the state plumbing law passed almost 
unanimously by the two houses of the legislature in 
the recent session. While this action on the part o! 
the state executive was not unexpected, there is con 
siderable disappointment among some of the mastet 
plumbers who assisted in framing the law, as it was 
felt that it was a highly desirable sanitary regulation 
The excuse given by the governor for not signing " 
was that in his opinion it might hamper the state eng! 
neer in his work on state buildings. The ass: 
will doubtless keep up their efforts along the line 
state legislation and another bill will probably > 
framed for the next session of the legislature. 
The social features of the convention promis« to 
delightful ones, as Pasadena is located in the cente! 
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Trade-Holders Satisfaction. 


“The man who is skillful in holding old customers 
is a better merchant than the one who depends altogether 


upon new ones,” said Benjamin Franklin. IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are trade holders, because 


they never fail to give satisfaction. 


Long periods of constant use under 
trying conditions have resulted in show- 
ing IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators to be properly designed, sound 
in construction and perfect.in workman- 
ship. Satisfied users are best advertise- 


ments. 





weve AMERICAN [DEAL 
Bouse 
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AMERICAN RADIATO RCOMPANY 


General Offices, 282-286 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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ot the “home ot hospitality” and the members of the 
association there are preparing to live fully up to their 
reputation. On Tuesday afternoon, May 25, the visit- 
ing ladies will be the guests of the Pasadena Ladies’ 
Auxiliary and will be given an “auto ride” that will be 
a revelation in delights. A trip will be made through 
the noted San Gabriel Valley, through the orange 
groves, South Pasadena, Alhambra, Oak Knoll, the San 
Gabriel Mission and many of the most magnificent 
private grounds in America. On Tuesday evening the 
ladies will be taken from the Hotel Maryland, the head- 
quarters, to the theater, where a splendid evening’s 
entertainment will be given. On Tuesday evening the 
delegates and gentlemen guests will also be entertained 
with something in the theatrical line, but just what is 
in store cannot be told, as it will be largely given by 
the talent of Pasadena brethren. On Wednesday after- 
noon the ladies will be taken on what is known as the 
“balloon trip,” a ride to Ocean Beach, Long Beach, 
Huntington Beach, Balboa Beach, Newport and other 
resorts that have made Southern California famous, 
That evening there will be a grand ball at the Hotel 
Maryland in honor of the visitors, and from the plans 
that are being made previous “balls” will not be in it. 
“The Big Day,” so called, will be Thursday, May 27, 
when every visiting master plumber, wives and friends 
are expected to attend the picnic at Schuetzen Park. 
One of the great attractions is to be a real Southern 
California barbecue. There will also be racing, ball 
games, bowling, shooting, dancing and general festivi- 
ties. While this will end the features planned for the 
convention it is likely that many of the visiting mem- 
bers will remain a day or so longer before returning 
home. Speciai reduced fares have been secured on the 
railroads. The San Francisco delegation will leave the 
city on the eight o’clock train Saturday morning, May 
22, and most of the delegates from Northern California 
will also make arrangement to take this train. 


DELEGATES TO DETROIT ELECTED. 


Washington, D, C.—At the last regular bi-monthly 
meeting of the Master Plumbers’ Association of the 
District of Columbia, held Tuesday, April 20, delegates 
were elected to represent the Washington Association 
at the coming national convention at Detroit in June. 
Those named are Walter D. Nolan, National Vice- 
President; Ed. J. Hannan, Ex-National President; Sam- 
uel Artz, President of the Washington Association 
(and National State Vice-President); Peter C. Schae- 
fer, D. J. Murphy, William Conradis and William 
Koch. As alternates the following members were se- 
lected: Arthur J. Tholl, Harry T. Suit, Frederick W. 
Ouinter, D. S. Williamson and Frederick C. Stelzer. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The contract for heating the 
new Oakdale school has been awarded to Weatherly 
& Company, of 18 Pearl street, the consideration being 
$2,885. 

San Francisco, Cal—W. S. Snook & Son have con- 
tracted to do the plumbing and gas fitting in the four- 


story structure being erected by the Martin Sachs 
The cost of 


Company on Post street near Stockton. 
the work is to be slightly over $1,000. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SENDS 
GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 





Our Representative Reports many good 
Contracts from Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity 


Allentown, Pa.—Joseph McFetridge has opened a 
plumbing shop at 1101 Hamilton street in this city. 

Hollidaysburg, Paw—Much Bros., of this city, have 
been awarded both the plumbing and heating contracts 
for the new Reformed Church that is being built here 
this spring. 

Johnstown, Pa.—Paul & Riddle have embarked in the 
plumbing business in this city, and have opened up a 
well arranged and equipped establishment at 814 Rail- 
road street. 


Johnstown, Pa—W. H. Paul and August Riddel 
have opened up a plumbing establishment at 814 Rail- 
road street and will conduct the business under the 


name of Paul & Riddel. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The contract for the plumbing in 
the new $25,000 residence on the Schenley Farms, Oak- 
land, has been awarded to the Buerkle Plumbing Com- 
pany, of Second avenue. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The contract for plumbing the block 
of fine high class residences that are being erected in 
this city this spring for John E. Born has been 
awarded to John Paul, of this city. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The contract for the. plumbing sys- 
tem speci':ed for the new business building at Market 
street and Fifth avenue for the Regal Shoe Company 
has been awarded to the Weldon & Kelly Company, of 
205 Wood street. 


Monongahela, Pa.—The contract for the plumbing 
system for the fine new banking and office building that 
is being built here for the First National Bank, of 
Monongahela, has been awarded to the W. N. Sauer 
Company, of Pittsburgh. 

Coraopolis, Pa—Bert D. Lee, of this place, has re- 
ceived the contract for the plumbing system for the 
new Strosneder Building that is being built here. The 
contract is a good one, as the structure will contain 
several good sized toilet rooms, lavatories in all offices, 
slop sinks, etc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—The Weldon & Kelly Company, of 
Wood street, has received the contract for the plumb- 
ing system for the building on Wood street now being 
remodeled throughout for. Huylers, of New York City. 
The entire plumbing system is being torn out and will 
be replaced with a modern system and modern fixtures. 


Germantown, Pa.—Powers & Magee have been 
awarded the following contracts: Plumbing and steam 
heating _af., the North Frankford Baptist Chureb, 
Frankford, Philadelphia; the plumbing of addition, ,te 
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house at Chestnut Hill for Mrs. E. B. Jacobs and the 
plumbing and steam heating of 18 houses at German- 
town for James F. Maguire. 

Clarion, Pa.—The contract for the direct system of 
steain heating to be installed in the new Clarion State 
Normal School has been awarded to F. J. Egan, of 
Ridgway, Pa. The contract will require a large amount 
of radiation, for the specific make of which no decision 
has been made, as_ several well known makes 
are specified. 


Connellsville, Pa.x—The contract for remodeling the 
entire steam heating system in the banking and office 
building of the First National Bank has been awarded 
to the Pittsburg Heating Company, of 8 Wood street. 
The entire building is being remodeled, and this work 
will cost about $50,000. The plumbing contract was 
awarded several weeks ago. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The contract for installing hot 
water heating systems in a block of five high class 
residences that are being built in the East End have 
been awarded to P. F. Maginn, of this city. Mr. Maginn 
has also received the contract for the hot water heat- 
ing system for the new apartment building being built 
in that section of the city. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—W. J. Succop & Company, of this 
city, has received the contract for the piumbing in the 
new business block that is being built this spring in the 
fifteenth ward for Mrs. Hugh Dickson. The contract 
calls for the installation of about twenty-five high class 


fixtures. This concern also has received the contracts 


The many admirers of our Capitol Puritan radiator will be glad 


Complete Puritan Line 


for plumbing several new residences in the same 
district. 

Coraopolis Heights, Pa.—The contract for the hot 
water heating system to be installed in the new resi- 
dence and automobile garage being built here for John 
R. McCune, of Pittsburgh, has been awarded to the 
Anderson-Darragh Company, of Pittsburgh. The resi- 
dence, which is being built down the Ohio river, about 
twelve miles below Pittsburgh, will be used by Mr. 
McCune as a summer home. 

Avalon, Pa.—The contract for the plumbing and gas 
fitting in the new $40,000 apartment building that is 
now in course of construction in Bellevue, Pa., for the 
DeNoon Estate has been awarded to Marx Bros., of 
this city. The contract is a good one, as it calls for 
eight modern bath rooms, kitchens and a large laundry. 
Marx Bros. also have the contracts for plumbing three 
new residences that are being built here and in Bellevue. 


Erie, Pa—Peter Meyer has opened a new plumbing 
and heating establishment in this city, having secured 
a fine business location at 1317 Parade street. For the 
past eight years Mr. Meyer has been the foreman in 
charge of the plumbing contracting business conducted 
here by Frank C. Dunn. He has opened a well equipped 
establishment, and has installed a good sized stock of 
fixtures and supplies. Several residence contracts have 
to keep 
him busy for several months until some of the larger 


already been pulled Gown, which will suffice 


work is ready to be placed under contract, when he 
expects to be able to land his share 





to learn that we are now able to furnish a complete line of Puritan 


radiators. 


We can furnish Puritam radiators in one, two, three, 


four and five column window patterns, and in heights from four- 


teen inches to forty-five inches. 


Admitted to be uneqnalled for churches, schools, and all public 
buildings, and especially pleasing because of the ease of particular 


decoration. 


Can also be used with Capitol Box Bases and Capitol Wall 
Boxes to make direct-indirect radiators in one, two, three and 
four column patterns in any height. 







Branches: 


OMAHA 916 Farnam St. 


(( > DETROIT 139 Jefferson Ave. NORFOLK & RICHMOND, VA., Virginia-Carolina Supply ©o 
i NEW YORK 129 Worth St MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Plumbing & S. F. Supplies Co 
CHICAGO °4 Dearborn St. ST. LOUIS, MO., L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing Co. 


DENVER, COLO... Kellogg & Stokes Stove Co. 


United States fleater Company. 


General Offices and Works: Fort St. and Campbell Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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With the Makers 
A NEW TANK REGULATOR. 
fhe [deal Sylphon tank regulator is a device for the 


regulation of water temperature in storage 


The fact that it employs the Syl 


automatic 
and supply tanks 
phon bellows principle in its construction is a sufficient 
recommendation to all who are familiar with the Ideal 
Sylphon 


struction, 


regulators. Its con- 


the ne 


steam and water boiler 


the manufacturer claims. eliminates 


cessity of auxiliary valves, waste pipes, pistons, pack 


ing and perishable diaphragms. The temperature of 
the water in the storage tank or supply tank is the 
only force needed for its operation. This insures ac 








showing how to install the Ideal Sylphon tank 


| 


can be depended upon under all conditions. 
[deal tank 
temperature as a motive 
constant as the fire in the heater, it is dependable as 
[It is so sim- 


tion that 
As the 


water 


Sylphon regulator employs the 


power, which is as 
long as the storage tank will hold water. 
ple and compact that the cost of putting it on a job ts 
reduced to a figure hardly worth considering. 

The brass stem “A” screws directly into the storage 
tank through a 14-inch opening “B” in either end or 
the side of the storage tank, as indicated in the accom- 
panying illustration. A small flexible brass tube “C,, 
3/16 inch outside diameter and 8 feet long, connects 
stem “A” with the metal bellows, or Sylphon regu- 
lator “D,” which operates the valve “G” controlling the 
flow of steam to the heating coil in the tank. This 
valve is furnished with each regulator. This arrange- 
ment permits valve “G” to be installed at any desired 
point in the steam line within a radius of 8 feet from 
the end of _—" 
different temperatures by adding or 
weights “Fk” on the end of lever “E.” 


outer stem The regulator is set for 
removing the 
Valve “G” fur- 
nished with the regulator is of the bevei-seated type, 
and is the best balanced valve which can be secured. 
[It is provided with unions on both sides so that it can 
be inserted in the steam line without unscrewing any 
joints. This valve is all bronze in the l-inch, 1%-inch 


and 1!.-inch sizes. Larger sizes are iron body with 

all internal parts of bronze, including seats which are 

removable. 
Stem “A,” 


ically sealed, 


tube “C”’ and bellows “D” are hermet- 


and confine a liquid which vaporizes at 
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low temperatures. When the water in the tan be- 
comes heated, vapor generated in stem “A”  torces 
some of the liquid through pipe “C” into bellows “DP.” 
which expands the latter by overcoming counterpoise 
weights “Fk” and closes valve “G,” thereby preventing 
further admission of steam to the coil in the 


tank 
When the water in the tank cools slightly, some of 
the 
flow from bellows “D” through tube 


condenses and allows liquid to 
C” back into Stem 


vapor in stem “A” 


“A.” so that the bellows now collapses and opens valve 
will 
deteriorate as the 
By adding to or taking from the weights 


“G.” Bellows “D” is made entirely of metal, and 


not with age; it will last as long 


storage tank. 
“I? the regulator is adjusted to operate at any de- 


sired temperature between 140 and 200 F. The reg- 
ulator is installed by simply screwing stem “A”’ into 
the tank and inserting valve “G” in the steam line, 
The bellows and stem are charged and sealed at the 


factory, and this connection does not have to be dis- 
adjusted the regulator is installed. 
installation 


turbed or when 
Full 
ment. 

Since the [deal Sylphon tank regulator is entirely in- 
the of the the steam 
line, and of the water in the tank, the only specifica- 
tion required to fill orders is the size of pipe used in 


instructions accompany each instru- 


dependent of pressure steam in 























































































View of Ideal Sylphon tank regulator in operation. 
the steam coil, which determines the size of valve 
“C.” In ordering, therefore, it is only necessary t0 


The regulator 1s 
shipped complete counter 
poise weights, lever and valve, and no additional sup 
plies are required to complete the installation. This 
device is manufactured by the American Radiatot 
Company, of 282-286 Michigan avenue, Chicago, which 
will be further pat 
ticulars on application mentioning this journal. 


give the size of pipe in steam coil. 


with stem, tube, bellows, 


glad to send interested parties 


Tact. 
“T got my wife through advertising.” 
“Then you'll admit that advertising pays?” 
“I'll admit that it brings results,” the 
reply.—Kansas City Journal. 


was autious 
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